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“THE MARINER.” 
IGNOR FOLI will sing L. Dieuu’s very popular Song, 


“THE MARINER,” at Sheffield, August 6. 








R NELSON VARLEY, having finished his Engage- 
ments in the United States, has returned to London, where he purposes 
remaining during the Winter, For Concert Engagements, Oratorios, &c,, address, 
Mr NELSON VARLEY, 7, Saunders’ Road, Royal Crescent, Notting Hill, W. 
ISS ADA LESTER, Pianist (of M. Riviére’s Concerts, 
L at the Royal Italian Opera House), is free to accept ENGAGEMENTS for 
Concerts in Town or Country. Address, Miss ADA Lester, care of Messrs DUNCAN 
DAVISON & Co., Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent Street, W. 


ADAME LOUISE LIEBHART begs to announce 

that all communications respecting ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts, Lessons, 

wae addressed to her residence, No. 21, Grove End Road, St John’s 
ood, NW. 








ISS LILLIE ALBRECHT, Pianist (of M. Riviére’s 

Concerts, Royal Italian Opera House), can now accept ENGAGEMENTS 

for Concerts, Soirées, &c, Communications may be addressed to the care of 

Messrs DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent Street ; 
or to Miss LILLig ALBRECHT, at her NEW residence, 38, Oakley Square, N.W. 


METZLER & CO,’S 


MASON & HAMLIN AMERICAN 
ORGANS. 





Illustrated Catalogues Post Free. 


SoLe AGENTs— 
METZLER & CO., 87, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON. 


OBERT COCKS & CO.'S LIBRARY OF ANCIENT 
and MODERN MASTERS, for the Pianoforte. A List of 14 choice numbers, 
Ae of popular works only, sent gratis and post free,—6, New Burlington 


¥ A . . 
LASSIOS AT HOME. Edited and Fingered for the 
Pianoforte ny, Caan SMALLWOOD, 12 Nos., each 2s. 6d. Post free for 
15 stamps each, Most attractive subjects for young pupils, and calculated to im- 
= a love of, and appreciation for, classical music, A List of subjects post free, 
ndon; Robert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. 








BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSIOSHLLBERS, 


LYON & HALL, 
WARWICK MANSION, 








IL TALISMANO. 
MR SIMS REEVES 


WILL SING AT THE NEXT 


BANK HOLIDAY CONCERT, 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL, AUGUST 3, 


DOORS OPEN AT TWO O'CLOCK, COMMENCE AT THREE— 

The Rose Song: ‘‘Flow’ret, I kiss thee” (origi- 

nally composed for Mr Stas Reeves). English 

words only... aie ‘ala hoe aa 

DUFF & STEWART, 147, Oxrorp Srreer. 

“The Rose Song, ‘ Flow’ret, I kiss thee,’ is no doubt one that will win 

reverent regard from millions. The accompaniments are exceedingly rich and 

varied. It is a lovely morceau, and one of greater beauty, or of more softening 

emotional power, was never written, not only by the composer himself, but by 

any other. It is certain to win the admiration, not only of the million, but of 
the most accomplished connoisseurs in the art world.” 


IL TALISMANO. 
A Song to Merrie England (Cantiam dell’ Inghil- 


4s. Od. 





terra), Part-Song, 8.A.T. and B. «tl . 4s. Od. 
Ditto, Glee for male voices, arranged by G. A. 
Macfarren ye > es "ye ee: ae 


DUFF & STEWART, 147, Oxrorp Street. 
“+A Song to Merrie England’ is a splendid piece of part-composition, 
thoroughly English in character, and destined to hold a sacred corner place in 
every musical portfolio.” 





This Day, in Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


ENDELSSOHN: LETTERS AND RECOLLEC- 


TIONS. By Dr Ferpinanp Hr.ier. Translated, with the Author's con- 
sent and revision, by M. E. von GLEHN, With a Lithographic Portrait, from a 
Drawing by Karl Miiller, never before published. —MACMILLAN & Co., London. 


MIGNON. 
“HAST THOU E’'ER SEEN THE LAND?” 


(“NON CONOSCI IL BEL SUOL.”) 
Sung by MADAME NILSSON and Mprtiz ALBAN in AMBROISE THOMAS'’s Opera of 
MIGNON. 
(The English Words by JoHN OXENFORD, Esq.) 
Price 4s. 
London: DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street; where all the Music from 
this popular Opera may be obtained. 





Just Published, 


THE SOLDIER’S CHOICE. 


So} 


(Dedicated to Mason WALLACE CARPENTER.) 


Words and Music by FELICIA BUNSEN. 
Price 4s. 
London: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW ITALIAN SONGS. 





“ PERCHE SOGNAR MIA BELLA” Pe ee price 3s, 
wee by Signor GARDONI.) ; 
“TUTTO E TORMENTI” price 3s. 


(Dedicated to Madame Lucct-SIEVERS. ) 
Composed by G. MURATORI. 
London: DUNCAN DAVISON & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 
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NEW SONG, 


DREAMS OF HOME. 


Written and Composed in Memory of 


DR LIVINGSTONE. 
Poetry by WM. HENDERSON. 


Music by HERR REICHARDT. 
In A flat, for Sopranos and Tenors, and in F and E flat, for Contraltos and Baritones, 
Price 4s, 


LonpON: WEEKES & CO., 16, HANOVER STREET. 
And may be had of all Musicsellers, 


“<¢ Dreams of Home’ will rather increase than decrease in favour as acquain- 
tanceship grows older,”"— The Northern Whig. ‘‘. . . Pretty, novel, and effective, 
and without doubt equal to Herr Reichardt's former successes.”— Public Opinion. 
« _. . It is likely to have continued favour.”— Musical World. ‘The word: are 
pathetic, and the composition is worthy of the distinguished name of its author.” 
—The Ayr Observer and Galloway Chronicle. ‘The subject of these words and 
notes appeals to all hearts. The music is sweet and fitting, forming alto- 
gether a very fine song, which cannot fail to become popular."—7he Highlander. 
* The music and the words will be found very appropriate, and expressive of the 
subject to which they are dedicated.” — The Buchan Observer. ‘ Will un- 
doubtedly become very popular.”— The Chicago Tribune, “ . . . Worthy of the 
composer and the subject.”—7he Orcadian. ‘It is likely to prove acceptable with 
all who are at once musical and affected by the fate of the great explorer.”— The 
Newcastle Weekly Chronicle, ‘“ . .. A very sweetand simple song. ... We have 
been much pleased with it.”"— The Belfast Witness, “A beautiful song, in this accom- 
plished composer’s best style.”—The Hackney and Kingsland Gazette. “ . . . Cast 
in a mould which will preserve it beyond the passing hour.”— Westminster Chronicle 
and West Middlesex Reporter. ‘The words are very simple and pathetic. . . . The 
melody thoroughly expresses the spirit of the song, and the accompaniment is 
varied and harmonious. . . . Admirers of Herr Reichardt’s compositions will hail 
this song with pleasure.”—The Fife Herald. “This is a very fine piece of music. 
The touching sentiment in the text is not less touchingly rendered in the music— 
sweet, solemn, sadly expressive, and throughout exceedingly musical. We have 
no doubt it will prove, as it deserves to be, very popular.”—Northern Ensign, 
“The words are sweetly and thrillingly expressive. .. . The music is beautifully 
arranged, and well adapted to be the vehicle by which the full meaning of the 
soul-stirring song may be conveyed to the understanding and the heart.... The 
movement is smooth and majestic, yet plaintive, and the harmony skilfully 
arranged.”— Hawick Advertiser. ‘The piece has high claims upon the attention 
of the musical public."—Zhe Choir. ‘‘The rhythm is well suited for the theme, 
and flows sweetly. Of the music we may also speak in laudatory terms. It has 
the plaintive sough of some of our old Scottish melodies.”—Galloway Advertiser and 

Wigtonshire Free Press. ‘‘ This song will no doubt become popular,"—7he Courier 
and Argus, ‘It is an effective composition.”—7he Scotsman, 


“FT EINE D'AMOUR.” Song. The Music by Bernarp 
FAIRBROTHER. Price 3s. 

“MHE DANCE OF THE GIPSIES.” For the Piano- 
forte. Composed by WILLIAM CRAWFORD, Price 4s.—London: DUNCAN 

DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent Street, W.; where may be obtained, by the same 

Composer, ‘‘ALBION AND SCOTIA” (Fantasia) and a “ REVERIE” for the 

Pianoforte, price 4s, each. 


“A SPIRATIONS OF YOUTH.” Song. Words by 
MONTGOMERY. Music by the Rev. M. Hast. (Arranged by HENRI DE 
SOLLA.) Price 4s. 


Mf A T MORN I BESEECH THEE.’’—Ancient Hebrew 

Melody, with Accompaniment for Piano or Harmonium, Words by 8 
GABIREL (12th century). Extracted from the Collection of Sacred Hymns and 
Prayers, edited by the Rev. M. Hast and Professor MICHAEL BerGson, Price 3s. 
London: DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Issued Monthly. 


| OTSAR HORINA VEHATFILA. | 


Now Ready, Parts 1, 2, and 3 of 


COLLECTION OF SACRED JEWISH HYMNS 


AND PRAYERS, for a Solo Voice (with Alto, Tenor, or Bass ad. lib. ). 




















A 


Composed, Compiled, and Edited by the Rev. M. Hast (First Reader of the Great 
Synagogue, London). With an Accompaniment for the Pianoforte and Harmonium 


arranged by Professor MICHAEL Bera@son. Price 4s, net. 


| With HEBREW, ENGLISH, and GERMAN WORDS. 








London: Doxcan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


Yearly Subscription £2 2s., to be addressed to the Rey. M. H 
Bevis Macks EG ev. M. Hast, 7, Bury Street, 


(Copy of Letter from Sir Julius Benedict. ) 

2, Manchester Square, W., April 27th, 1874, 
DEAR Siz,—I have examined with much interest. the parts published of ‘ee 
Collection of Sacred Jewish Hymns, composed and compiled by the Rev. M 
Hast, and edited with your most valuable co-operation. The beautiful and 
characteristic melodies, with their appropriate musician-like accompaniments 
will, I have no doubt, prove highly attractive to all artists and real amateurs - 
and, if continued with the same discrimination and carefulness, must eventually 
become a standard work, superseding its predecessors, With best wishes for 

your success, I remain, dear Sir, very truly yours, JULIVS BENEDICT, 

Michael Bergson, Esq., 21, Shipland Road, Maida Hill, : 





: hy =~ BAGATELLES for the PIANOFORTE, 


Composed by Mrs MOUNSEY BARTHOLOMEW. Price 5s. ‘The first of these 
pieces is an Andante Gracioso in A major, six-eight time; the second is an Allegro 
in the same key, common time ; and the third an Allegro Vivace in B minor, three- 
eight time. Their merit is perhaps equal, inasmuch as all are worthy of Mra 
Bartholomew's reputation, but their character differs materially, The first has its 
melody very fully harmonized; the second is a sequence of light and tripping 
arpeggios; while the third presents some capital exercises in legato playing for 
both hands, Both from an esthetic and scholastic point of view, therefore, the 
three pieces have their value, and we commend them to the notice of both 
amateurs and teachers.”—AMusical World. ‘‘ We cannot agree with the composer 
in calling these charming pieces ‘‘ Bagatelles,” though we appreciate the modesty 
which named them so, Each number is sufficiently important to stand upon its 
merits, and the ‘Bagatelles ” have far greater rights to more ambitious titles than 
the ordinary run of pianoforte music. The Andante is a most delicicus theme in A 
major, and even as a specimen of harmony bas its value, The Allegro, also in A 
major, is more adapted for purposes of tuition, and from this point of view it will 
be found a capital exercise in arpeggios. The Allegro Vivace is in the key of B 
minor, and will find favour as a show-piece, The whole book reflects credit upon 
the composer, and for many reasons it is heartily to be commended.”—London 
Figaro, London; DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


“V7IENI, VIENI.” Serenade. Composed by Apo.ro 

FERRARI, and sung with such great success by Miss SOPHIE FERRARI at 
Mr Oberthur’s Concert, at the Hanover Square Rooms, is published—price 3s.—by 
DUNCAN DAVISON & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. N.B.—‘* VIENI, VIENI” is also 
published, transcribed for the pianoforte by EMILE BerGer. Price 3s. 


U BORD DE LA MER. Nocturne for Harp Solo. By 

CHARLES OBERTHUR. Price 4s.—London: DuNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, 

Regent Street, W.; where several of Mr, OBERTHUR’S popular Compositions for the 
Harp may be obtained. 


EETHOVEN’S POLONAISE (Op. 89), as played by 
Mdlle Marte Kress, is published—price 3s,—by DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 
244, Regent Street, W. 


| ES ALOUETTES, Impromptu for the Pianoforte, 
_j by T. LESCHETIZKY, as played by Madame Esstporr at her Recitals, is 
published — price 38s,—by DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


{ARL KREBS’ STUDY in B flat, as played by Mdlle 
/ Marie Kress at her Pianoforte Recital, at St James's Hall, is published— 
price 38.—by DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
A® POINT DU JOUR (Daybreak). Morceau de 


Salon pour Je Pianoforte, par IGNACE GipsoNg, Price 38. London; Dun- 
CAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


‘|? E Celebrated POLONAISE from Glinka’s Opera, 
“LA VIE POUR LE CZAR.” Arranged for the Pianoforte by IGNAcE 
GIBSONE. Price 3s, London: DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 














T]TPWARD, WHERE THE STARS ARE SHINING.” 


“ec 
[ Sacred Trio. For Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, and Contralto, Composed by 


HENRY SMART. Price 4s, 

“"(\WO PATHWAYS.” Song. Words by F. E. 
WEATHERLY. Music by BeRTHOLD Tours. Price 3s. “This song is 

written with all Mr. Tours’ fluency and knowledge of effect, while presenting 

fewer difficulties than usual, Well sung, it is sure to succeed, the more because 

its subject is ~ “ epneliliemeees World,—London: DUNCAN DAVISON & 

Co., 244, Regent St., W. ° 


“THE MAIDEN’S SIGH” 


REVERIE for the PIANOFORTE. 


Composed by LILLIE ALBRECHT. 
Price 3s, 





London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“A ‘Maiden’s Sigh’ has been many a time musically illustrated before Lillie 
Albrecht undertook the task ; nevertheless, she has done well.” —7he Graphic, 

‘Pieces of this class are so numerous that the task of writing another, which 
shall have distinctive features, is one of considerable difficulty. On the whole, 
the fair composer of ‘The Maiden's Sigh’ may be congratulated. Her music is 
pleasing, and not without its use in an educational point of view. As an exercise, 
not to say as a pastime, it deserves approval,”—The Musical World. 

“Lillie Albrecht’s little piece, ‘The Maiden’s Sigh,’ is called a ‘ Reverie for the 
Pianoforte.’ Itis effective, and a good exercise for the fingers.”—London Figaro. 

“<The Maiden’s Sigh,’ a Pianoforte Reverie, by Lillie Albrecht, consists of a 
melody, with embellishments of a conventional and perfectly orthodox character. 
It deserves to have a place among what are sometimes called ‘Morceaux de Salon.’” 
— The Daily Telegraph, 

“ Pianists will find in Lillie Albrecht's Reverie, ‘The Maiden’s Sigh,’ an acceptable 
little morceau,”—Sunday Times, 

“‘«The Maiden’s Sigh,’ Reverie for the Pianoforte, by Lillie Albrecht, is a grace- 
ful little piece by a juvenile pianist, whose clever performances have lately 
attracted much attention.”—JMustrated London News, 
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BALFE AND JZ TALISMANO, 
BY CHARLES LAMB KENNEY. 
( Continued from page 490.) 





Tue Oprra.—Act THE First. 

On the curtain rising, the desert is before us—not the African waste, but 
the sandy plains in the vicinity of the Dead Sea—with an encampment of 
Arab soldiers, followers of the Emir Sheerkof, whose encounter with the 
Red Cross Knight, Sir Kenneth, commencing in a combat, and ending in 
a parley and subsequent friendship, forms the opening incident of the 
tale. ‘The warriors are burnishing their weapons and accoutrements, and 
accompany their toil with a military chorus, inciting to courage and sub- 
mission to the will of Allah, and terminating with the well-known burthen, 
made familiar by Lord Byron, “Zambourghi! tambourghi! tambourghi !"— 
and equivalent to the French “Rataplan,” or our less musical “Rub-a-dub,” 
The Emie and Sir Kenneth enter in friendly converse, and, after a 
reference to the proof each had so recently given to the other of dauntless 
bravery and skill in arms, Sir Kenneth declares the purport of the important 
mission which has brought him to the desert, and is no other than to convey 
to Theodoric, the hermit of Engaddi, a packet from the crusading Princes. 
The Emir promises to lead him to the very door of that sanctuary, remarking 
that he has heard of fair English dames secluded there for prayer and medi- 
tation, and asking if the daughters of Albion be, indeed, so lovely. This fires 
the enthusiasm of the enamoured knight, who bursts into a rapturous description 
of the charms of the blue-eyed English maidens, and is answered by an equally 
warm encomiuin of the personal graces of the dark-eyed beauties of the East, 
and this duet, expressing in soft and characteristic strains the rival fascinations 
of European and Oriental dames, mingling with the rough energy of the 
soldiers’ chorus, brings the opening scene to a strikingly effective end. The 
spectator is now carried to a corridor of the Chapel of Engaddi, and, amid 
introductory music in harmony with the seclusion of the place and the 
approach of night, Edith enters, and, after apostrophizing the soothing 
tranquillity of the hour, sings an air, ‘‘ Placida notte stende,” describing the 
effect of the solemn falling of the night's mysterious shadows, inspiring the 
soul with thoughts of devotion. In this mood is she found by a letter 
informing her of Sir Kenneth’s arrival at Engaddi, and as the thought of 
the gallant knight, whose love she has guessed from his fervent though 
respectful looks, flashes upon her, she expresses her secret conviction that 
his rank must be nearer to her own than would otherwise seem, or he would 
not dare to lift his eyes so high, and in this assurance bursts into a prayer, 
pouring forth the joyous and hopeful thankfulness with which the expected 
presence of her lover fills her heart. At this moment Nectabanus, the 
deformed slave of Queen Berengaria, enters to summon her to the chamber of 
her royal mistress, where she is robing for the holy vespers, and conveys, 
moreover, the happy tidings of the arrival of the Envoy of the Princes—her 
own true knight. Her flutter of delighted emotion finds utterance in a series 
of subdued exclamations of rapture, and she hastens to obey the summons. 
Nectabanus, who is now left alone, remarks significantly on these tokens of 
excitement on the part of Lady Edith, and, mockingly glancing at the epithet 
bestowed on her of “ gentle flower of Christendom,” indulges in cynical 
invectives against beauty and its perils, and consolingly expatiates on the 
advantages of ugliness which is free from the admiration of fools, logically 
diverging into a congenial diatribe of admiration for all that is detestable 
and mischievous betwixt earth and sky, and of hatred for all that ordinary 
mortals delight in and hold in the highest esteem; a state of mind which is 
admirably and forcibly conveyed in the spirited scena, “Mi piace un cielo,” 
with which the soliloquy is brought to an end. 

The scene now opens, and discovers the rock-hewn Gothic Chapel of Engaddi, 
the striking and brilliant effect of which is so admirably described by Sir Walter 
Scott, and which, as it cannot be more skilfully condensed or approached in 
graphic vividness, may be given in the very words of the tale:— When he 
entered the apartment in which the brilliant lustre was displayed, he perceived 
that the light proceeded from a combination of silver lamps, fed with purest 
oil and sending forth the richest odours, hanging by silver chains from the 
roof; a small Gothic chapel, hewn, like most parts of the hermit’s singular 
mansion, out of the sound solid rock. But, whereas, in every other place 
which Sir Kenneth had seen, the labour employed upon the rock had been of 
the simplest and coarsest description, it had in this chapel employed tho 





invention and chisel of the most able architects. The groined roofs rose from 
six columns on each side, carved with the rarest skill; and the manner in 
which the crossings of the concave arches were bound together, as it were, 
with appropriate ornaments, were all in the fairest tone of the architecture 
and of the age. Corresponding to the line of the pillars, there were on each 
side six richly wrought niches, each of which contained tae image of one of 
the twelve apostles. 

‘* At the upper and eastern end of the chapel stood the altar, behind which 
a very rich curtain of Persian silk, embroidered deeply with gold, covered a 
recess, containing, unquestionably, some image or relic of no ordinary sanctity, 
in honour of which this singular place of worship had been erected. Under 
the persuasion that this must be the case, the knight advanced to the shrine, 
and, kneeling down before it, repeated his devotions with fervency, during 
which his attention was disturbed by the curtain being suddenly raised, or 
rather pulled aside, how, or by whom, he saw not; but in the niche which 
was thus disclosed he beheld a cabinet of silver and ebony, with a double 
folding door, the whole formed into the miniature resemblance of a Gothic 
church.” 

Into this sacred place Sir Kenneth is ushered, and makes his appearance on 
one side as Nectabanus is hastily leaving on the other; and, while the knight 
is gazing amazed at the scene before him, a procession passes along an upper 
gallery, covered by a series of pillared arches similar to those below. It is pre- 
ceded by boys swinging censers, and consists of nuns and maidens, in the midst 
of whom are Berengaria and Edith. The solemn chant to the Virgin, “ Salve 
Regina,” which they are singing, had been heard before their entrance, and 
continues while they are passing before Sir Kenneth’s astonished eyes until 
they re-appear on the floor of the chapel through one of the open arches below. 
Edith and Sir Kenneth mutually recognise each other, and their emotion at this 
meeting under such impressive circumstances finds expression in passionate 
ejaculations which alternate and intermingle with the devotional chorus. As 
the procession winds past the strain subsides; but when Edith finds herself 
near the kneeling knight she drops a rose-bud at his feet, enjoining silence at 
the same time by an expressive gesture. Sir Kenneth seizes the token with 
rapture, and, left alone upon the stage, gives vent to all the delight of his soul 
at this silent encouragement of his fondest hope, and, pressing it to his lips, 
apostrophizes the floweret which conveys the assurance that his love is accepted 
and shared in an air which is one of the purest and tenderest inspirations of 
deep-felt passion that ever breathed in music—a gem of melody destined to a 
wide popularity, but which, in such instances, however familiar it renders its 
object to the ear, never robs it of its undying freshness. At this first decisive 
and fateful stage of the loves of Edith Plantagenet and Sir Kenneth, the first 


act terminates. (To be continued.) 


“ SATANELLA.” 
(From the Dunedin “Evening Star.”) 


When Michael Balfe, with magic art, 
” Bid lovely Satanella start 
To life, and act the demon’s part 
In charming lyric play, 
He little dreamed that o’er the main 
A queen of melody should reign— 
The perfect offspring of his brain— 
He knew not Alice May. 


How those expressive features move— 
The eagle now, and then the dove ; 
Fach heart must feel “ The power of Love” 
Whilst listening to that lay. 
When those sweet notes to heaven up-swell, 
The fiends cannot resist the spell, 
We see an angel conquer hell, 
Forgetting Alice May. 
Thy lovers, Music, must admire 
Italia’s daughters of the lyre, 
With dark eyes flashing Cupid’s fire 
In lyric drama they 
Stand foremost ; but for winning grace, 
Dramatic power, expressive face, 
And rich-toned voice, a leading place 
We claim for Alice May. 
Dunedin, March 28, 1874. T. B. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


The midsummer public concert for the exhibition of the students in the 
Royal Academy of Music, as composers, singers, aud instrumental performers, 
is always an interesting event. Since 1822, when the institution was founded, 
it has materially assisted the progress of the art among us. That the system 
of instruction adopted by its promoters was legitimate can hardly be denied. 
How otherwise explain the fact that so many professors, in every branch, 
have been sent forth, thoroughly educated from its walls—each, in his or her 
particular sphere, contributing towards the advance of England as a musical 
country ? We need not go into particulars, or specify the names of those who, 
brought up in the Royal Academy, have afforded unquestionable proofs of the 
excellence of its teaching. One name alone would answer all the purposes of 
argument—that of Sir Sterndale Bennett, now for some years “ Principal ” of 
the institution. The name of Bennett is as much honoured in Germany as 
here—which the written and published testimonies of Mendelssohn, Spohr, 
and Schumann are enough to prove. From a chartered boy in the Academy 
he rose to the position he now so honourably occupies ; and his last two works 
of importance— Zhe Woman of Samaria and the sonata called The Maid of 
Orleans—entitle him to rank among the most distinguished of living com- 
posers. 

The occasion under notice was further attractive as being that of the annual 
distribution of prizes, in the form of medals, purses, diplomas, &c., to deserv- 
ing students. We are not admirers of the system of awarding prizes by 
private examinations, because we think those who address themselves to the 
public, either as composers or performers, find their best recompense in public 
approval. Still it must be admitted that the names of the examiners suffice 
to inspire unlimited confidence, as the following list will show :— 


Composition and Harmony—The Principal (Sir Sterndale Bennett), Mr 
Lunn, and Dr Steggall. Pianoforte—Messrs Cusins, Dorrell, Eyers, Jewson, 
Walter Macfarren, O'Leary, and Westlake ; Singing—Mr Cox, Signori Fiori, 
Garcia, Gillardoni, and A Randegger; Orchestral instruments—Messrs 
Sainton, Folkes, Weist Hill, Pettit, and Watson; Organ, Sir John Goss and 
Mr G. A. Macfarren. 


We add a catalogue of the names of those to whom prizes were adjudged : 
—To commence with the ladies’ deparment, silver medals were awarded to 
Misses Llewellyn Bagnall, Emma Beasley, and Beata Francis, for singing; to 
Misses Eliza J. Hopkins, Annie J. Martin, and Isabella M’Carthy for piano- 
forte playing. Bronze medals were awarded to Misses Edith Brand, Mary E, 
Boole, Margaret Bucknall, Clara Buley, Janie Burrough, Clara Daniel, Julia 
De Nolte, Ellen Edbridge, Ellen Hancock, Helen Pamphilon, and Gabrielle 
Valliant. Books were allotted to Misses Catherine Beaumont, Alice Borton, 
Grace Bolton, Fanny Boxell, Mary E. Butterworth, Julia Chute, Alice Chap- 
man, Maria Combs, Annie Doorly, Marie Duval, Emily M. Edger, Lita Farrar, 
Marian Green, Constance Harper, Catherine Kaupp, Alice Newall, Anna Maria 
Osborne, Harriett Robeson, Elizabeth L. Rothwell, Mary E. Webb, Marian 
Williams, Mary Jane Williams, and Jane Whitaker. Letters of commendation 
were given to Misses Clara Cooper, Lucy Ellam, Mary Jane Franklin, Julia 
Kirk, Clara E. Lilwall, Kate Lyons, Aurelia Oertling, Maria Pascoe Pearce, 
Anna M. Roby, Julia Searle, and Maria Tate. The Sterndale Bennett Prize 
(purse, containing 10 guineas) was conferred upon Miss Alice Mary Curtis ; 
the Parepa-Rosa Scholarship (two years’ free education in the institution) 
upon Miss Anne Elizabeth Bolingbroke ; the Parepa-Rosa gold medal upon 
Miss Nellie Goode; and the Westmoreland Scholarship (£10 towards the cost 
of a year’s instruction), upon Miss Emma L. Beasley. 

In the men’s department a silver medal was awarded to Mr George Palmer 
(violin) ; a prize violin-bow (contributed by Mr James Tubbs) fell to Mr 
Ladislas Sczepanowski; bronze medals were allotted to Messrs William W. 
Bampfylde, Eugene W. Bouténof, Joseph A. Breeden, Arthur H. Jackson, 
Charlton Speer, and Dudley Thomas; books to Messrs Haydon Aldersey, 
Arthur Jackson, Alexander G. Jopp, Henry W. Little, and Thomas Silver. 
The Sterndale Bennett Scholarship (two years’ free education in the insti- 
tution) was awarded to Master Charlton Speer; the Potter Exhibition (£12 
towards the cost of a years’ instruction) to Mr Walter Fitton. 

The task of distributing the prizes was undertaken on this occasion by 
Madame Sainton-Dolby, to whom the Principal of the Academy, who awarded 
them, paid a deserved tribute of respect. Madame Sainton, as Miss Dolby, 
long before she became the wife of the greatest of modern French violinists, 
was a perfect mistress of her art. Mendelssohn himself dedicated a book of 





songs to her (Op 57), and her talents as a vocalist were as much appreciated 
abroad as at home. 

The programme of the concert which preceded the distribution of the 
prizes, though interesting on account of the progress it showed, need not be 
criticised in detail. The original compositions were an overture, Dans les 
Bois, in the same key as the Naiads of Sterndale Bennett (A. H. Jackson) ; 
selections from a motet (words from the 13th Psalm) (Miss Oliveria Prescott); 
a sacred song, “ Who shall ascend?” (Corder), and an andante from a sym- 
phony (Florence Marshall)—on the whole a somewhat barren display com- 
pared with what we have lately been accustomed to when Messrs Wingham, 
Shakespeare, &c., brought forward new compositions. On the other hand, we 
had enough of good and promising pianoforte playing. Miss M’Carthy gave 
Mendelssohn’s Rondo in E minor; Mr Eaton Faning the last movement of 
Sir Julius Benedict’s concerto in E flat (first played by Arabella Goddard, for 
whom it was expressly composed, at the Birmingham Festival of 1870); Mr 
Martin the first movement of Beethoven’s fifth and last concerto (E flat) ; Miss 
Troup the andante and finale from Mendelssohn's second concerto (in D) ; Mr 
Bouttnoff (Russian), a nocturne and study by Chopin; and Miss Whittaker 
the first movement of Sir Sterndale Bennett’s magnificent concerto in F minor 
(No. 4). The programme contained, moreover, the first movement of Hum- 
mel’s Septet, the pianoforte part being set down for Miss Ludovici (student), 
and the other parts for Messrs Jansen, Horton, C. Harper, Amor, Pettit, and 
White (professors). In addition to all these instrumental displays, we had 
one of Mendelssohn’s organ sonatas by Master Speer (Sterndale Bennett 
scholar); M. Sainton’s violin concerto in A, performed by Mdlle Gabrielle 
Vaillant, one of its composer’s most gifted pupils ; and the last movement from 
Spohr’s Concerto in E minor, for the same instrument, by Mr Palmer. There 
were also vocal pieces, contributed by Mr Wadmore, Misses Nessie Goode, 
Emma Beasley, Mary Davies (Welsh Choral Union scholar), and Marie Duval. 
In the motet of Oliveria Prescott, the solo vocalist was Miss Jessie Jones, the 
organist, Mr Walter Fitton—both “‘silver medalists ;” and Corder’s sacred song 
(‘Who shall ascend ?”) was entrusted to Miss Marian Williams. The concert—end- 
ing with Hummel’s Graduale, “ Quod in orbe "—was exceedingly well received 
by the audience, which filled the Hanover Square Rooms in every part. 
There was an excellent orchestra, consisting of upwards of 50 players, with 
M. Sainton and Mr Weist Hill as principal violins, and between twenty and 
thirty members of the Academy in the stringed band. 

Mr Walter Cecil Macfarren conducted. What led to the retirement of Mr 
W. G. Cusins (Director of the Court Concerts), himself an Academician, we 
are no more able to say than what led to the retirement of his successor, Mr 
John Hullah (also an Academician), a man whose name has for many years 
been a household word among us. It is satisfactory, however, to know that 
in Mr Walter Macfarren, brother of the composer of the oratorio, John the 
Baptist, and so many other admirable works, a thoroughly competent substi- 


tute has been found, 
——) —— 


“F, P.” AND THE “EARL.” 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World,”) 


Sir,—Had your correspondent, F, P., got the soaking I and many 
others did, on an opera night, trying to get a cab to the box entrance 
of Old Drury,” and his wife had been taken suddenly ill in the cold, 
damp vestibule, as mine was, and kept shivering for at least three 
quarters of an hour, in consequence of the absurd police regulations, 
F. P. would have felt grateful to the Earl of Dudley—as I do—for 
trying the case at Bow Street, instead of endeavouring to cast ridicule 
upon a nobleman who is ever ready to bring a rising artist befure the 
public—be that artist painter or musician—by his princely patronage, 
and handing over to them his magnificent gallery, in Park Lane, for 
their benefit. If F. P. is in the musical profession, and shows no 
better taste in his compositions than he does in his “ logic ” or “ wit,” 
said “ musical profession ” is not likely to advance much by attacking 
its best and liberal patrons.— Yours obediently, R. C. 


—_9——- 


(To the Editor of the “Musical World.’”’) 


Sir,—Will you be good enough to publish in your widely-circulated 
journal my contradiction to the statement announced in your issue of 
July 18, namely, that Madame Sinico Campobello was engaged by Mr 
Mapleson for his provincial tour.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Enrico CaMPoBELLO, 

29, Bedford Place, Russell Square, July 23. 
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THE OPERAS. 


There is little to add to what has been recorded of the doings at the Royal 
Italian Opera. On the whole. the season, in so far as the production of 
novelty is concerned, has been unprolific. Take away Mignon and Luisa 
Miller, both previously heard in London, and there was no novelty at all. The 
feature of this season has not been so much the deservedly brilliant success of 
Madame Adelina Patti as the continued progress of that young and rising 
artist, Mdlle Emma Albani. About her, however, enough has been written ; 
and it would be superfluous to enter again into a description of Linda di 
Chamouni and Martha, representations so well known to her admirers. As 
for the operas themselves, of which these are the “ title-réles,” the sooner they 
are allowed to repose for a while the better. For her ‘‘ benefit,” Mdlle Albani 
selected J Puritani,—with all its sentimental melody, the feeblest of Bellini’s 
generally accepted operas. Elvira, Mignon excepted, has been her only new 
part ; but her execution of Bellini’s music, no less than her dramatic imper- 
sonation of a character, the dramatic side of which is somewhat vague, was 
enough to raise her considerably in public esteem. For the ‘‘ benefit” of 
Madame Patti, Faust e Margherita was chosen. About this, any more than 
about L’ Etoile du Nord, which, with the same great artist as Catherine, and 
M. Faure, as Peter, bronght the season to a close on Saturday night, there is 
not another word to say. It is to be hoped that, next year, Mr Gye may 
present his subscribers with something new, Zannhduser, for instance, or 
Lohengrin. Of what use all the “cry” about Wagner, if he is not vouch- 
safed a hearing? The “ Wagner Society” is powerless, because—as its chief 
promoters avow—fragments of Wagner's dramatic works cannot be fairly under- 
stood when separated from the context. Mr Gye has given no less than 31 
operas, showing the extent of the resources he has always at command. A 
spice of novelty, however, would gratify the patrons of his theatre; for even 
failure in a new attempt is better than ‘‘ toujours perdriz.” 

Last week at Her Majesty's Opera, as at the opposite theatre, ‘‘ benefits”’ 
were in the ascendant. There were, for example, the Huguenots, for the 
“ benefit ” of Madame Christine Nilsson, and Fidelio, for the “ benefit ” of 
Malle Tietjens. As we cannot be always calling Aristides “ the just,” so we 
cannot be always repeating that the Fidelio of Mdlle Tietjens has for some 
years been unrivalled. Moreover, the performance of Beethoven’s one opera— 
the greatest, perhaps, of all opera excepting Mozart's on Giovanni—has 
already been criticised. With regard to the enthusiastic reception of Mdlle 
Tietjens, the unquestionably great merits of her assumption taken into conside- 
ration, there could be no doubt. Nevertheless the public begins to hold in 
suspicion endless “recalls,” avalanches of flowers, and so forth. As it was at 
Covent Garden on the benefit-nights of Madame Patti and Mdlle Albani, so 
it was at Drury Lane on the benefit-nights of Mdlle Tietjens and Madame 
Christine Nilsson. This is well enough on exceptional occasions, such, for 
example, as the leave-taking and farewell performances of Mario and Arabella 
(ioddard, neither of whom are we ever to see or hear again; but it is very 
different on occasions of less immediate and extraordinary interest. None, in 
fact, except outsiders, believe in the sincerity of these frantic demonstrations. 

Madame Christine Nilsson, as we were justified in believing from her Leo- 
nora in the T'rovatore, earned new laurels as Meyerbeer’s Valentine. The 
performance of the Huguenots, on the whole, was not striking. The chorus 
and orchestra sang and played as if there had been no Sir Michael Costa to 
direct them; the Raoul of Signor Campanini was not to be compared with the 
Raoul of Signor Fancelli (earlier in the season); Herr Behrens can hardly be 
cited as an exceptional Marcel; and there were other shortcomings. Never- 
theless, Madame Nilsson triumphed over all difficulties. The duet with 
Marcel, in the scene of the “ Prd aux Cleres,” at once revealed a dramatic 
power which the scene with Raoul, following the “ Benediction of the 
Swords” (an afterthought—as amateurs are aware—of Meyerbeer’s and 
Scribe’s), brought out in all its force. We can scarcely call to 
mind a more superb display of energy, combined with pathos, ten- 
derness, and other qualities indispensable to give effect to this poetically 
imagined and elaborately developed situation. The audience were moved; 
and no wonder. They saw before them a new lyric tragedian, and 
welcomed her accordingly. No applause could be more unapimous, none more 
genuine and sympathetic, than that which awaited Madame Nilsson at the 
fall of the curtain. Her delineations of Lucia, Ophelia, and Desdemona had 
proved her to be an actress born; and this fresh triumph must have convinced 
every one of the fact. While discussing, with reference to Madame Nilsson, 





the histrionic side of lyric art, we may cite her Donna Elvira, in Mozart’s 
Don Giovanni, which, for the “ benefit” of Mr Mapleson, was presented on 
Monday—the last night of the season. The character of Elvira has never, in 
our remembrance, been placed before the English public in so earnestly dramatic 
a light. Instead of a walking lady, who occasionally sings and declaims 
in soliloquy, or in concert with others, Madame Nilsson presents us 
with something that lives, thinks, and acts accordingly—something 
more interesting, indeed, than Donna Anna herself. In Germany, Elvira 
has always been regarded as the leading part; in England the precedence has 
as invariably been accorded to Donna Anna; but that the German view is 
correct was shown on Monday night by Madame Nilsson, even in presence 
of so magnificent a Donna Anna as Mdlle Tietjens, who unique, sui generi-, 
stands alone. The rest of the dramatis persone, with a single exception, 
may be briefly dismissed. Signor De Reschi has no idea of the character of 
Don Giovanni, and Herr Behrens, though better in comic than in serious parts, 
is not by any means a fit representative of Leporello. The one exception to 
which we have alluded is Mdlle Louise Singelli, one of the most natural, un- 
affected and engaging Zerlinas we have seen. It is worth recording that at this 
performance—as at that of Fidelio—the old high pitch was restored. It 
would be well to know what we are to expect in this matter. The so-called 
“ normal diapason ” (why so-called it is difficult to say) one night, with a 
higher diapason on another, is enough to puzzle the most sensitive ear. Mr 
Mapleson’s season, like that of Mr Gye’s, has not been remarkable for enterprise. 
His only new opera was the Talismano, which, thanks in a great measure to 
the interest taken in it by Madame Nilsson, was played nine times—each 
time with increasing success. It would, in fact, be unjust to deny that this 
accomplished Swedish lady has been one of the chief mainstays and attractions 


of the season. 
—_—_—O-— 


MR GYE’S SEASON. 
(From the “ Daily Telegraph.’ 

Looking back upon the doings of the past four months, there 
is much or little to be said about them according as we do, or do 
not, place ourselves at the standpoint of art. Occupying that 
position, we are bound to regard the season as a failure ; but, in 
point of fact, it should be judged on other grounds, Italian 
opera in London has very little concern with art, for the simple 
reason that, if it had,it could not exist, A manager in the 
position of Mr Gye deals with an audience that demands, first of 
all, to be amused without trouble, and that would quickly re- 
sent any other treatment. Given a round of favourite operas, 
about the merit of which no questions are asked, and a succession 
of favourite singers, and the summum bonum of our opera-going 

ublic is attained. Nothing is easier than to abuse the London 
impresario, but before doing this we should take into account 
the circumstances of his position. Having no Government sub- 
vention, he is entirely at the mercy of the public; and, with 
serious interests at stake, be cannot be expected to set himself in 
opposition to the will or whim of his supporters. This is why 
Italian Opera in England remains, after so many years, a merc 
thing of fashion, almost wholly destitute of artistic significance ; 
and this explains, also, why its managers cannot be charged with 
the blame of its condition, Asa caterer for his actual public, 
Mr Gye deserves the praise due to activity and perseverance. Ilis 
season may have been barren of real good to art, but it can 
claim the credit of presenting a great variety of attractions in a 
os 0 that, all things considered, was efficient. Those who know 
what labour the presentation of more than thirty operas ina 
single season involves will take a very lenient view of short- 
comings, while devoutly hoping that the necessity for such 
constant change and hurried work may cease with the advance 
of real musical taste. We need not recapitulate the events of 
the season, nor among the new artists whom it introduced are 
there any of sufficient importance to call for special remark. 
Let us, in dismissing the whole matter, look forward to the time, 
certainly coming, when the lyric drama will occupy a higher and 
nobler place—when it will cease to be an affair of musical plati- 
tudes and personal interests in order to take its rightful position 
as the grandest and most beautiful combination of arts that the 
genius of man has conceived. That time may seem far off just 
now, but “ when night is darkest, Dawn is nearest,” 
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AN HOUR WITH CRICKET BATS AND 
CRICKET BELLES, 


The Harrow and Eton Cricket Match, last Friday and Saturday 
fortnight, was one of the prettiest sights of the season. There were 
two thousand carriages filled with beauty and fashion surround- 
ing the field in Lord’s grounds, where the boys played—the 
ladies in the most charming toilettes, with blue bows paramount 
wherever they could be displayed with taste. Their bright eyes 
glistened with excitement, as their favourites scored the runs, 
and their hands must have ached with clapping in their enthu- 
siasm. Thousands of people were there, but the lower orders of 
life were scarcely represented, from the directors having raised 
the admission fee to half-a-crown. The owners of the drags and 
carriages hospitably dispensed the champagne cup plentifully 
amongst their friends ; flirting was there inabundance, and the scene 
was so bright and happy, that the belles and beaux were in a 
supreme condition of content; the former airing their loveliness 
and taste in self-decoration, and the latter radiant from their 
reflection upon them, enhanced by the smiles, excitement, and 
pleased expression of their pretty faces. 

Some cunning wits had craftily devised a most bewitching hat, 
which these dainty dames and damsels had adopted for the 
nonce, to charm the senses of their adorers. One could imagine the 
beauties of our grandfathers’ days, perpetuated by the skill and 
genius of Sir Joshua Reynolds and Gainsborough, having hung on 
the walls for three generations, embued with sudden animation, 
and out forthe day, to have another turn at life’s dissipations, 
and show us how attractive they were in days past, and how they 
held their power. One lady, dressed in black silk with white spots 
upon it, designed and fitted to show her graceful form to per- 
fection, with hat turned up on one side, and drooping feather ; 
her waist girded with a belt of dark leather, ornamented with 
steel devices, from which pended a chatelaine, composed of a dirk, 
a cavalry sabre, a pistol in holster, and a sabretaehe, with her 
monogram in steel inlaid upon it, a thick gold snake chain 
with a locket around her neck, this time with her monogram or 
somebody else’s in jewels—was a perfect specimen of a lovely 
Englishwoman, devoted evidently to the military, as the military 
were evidently devoted to her, her carriage being surrounded by 
a guard of aristrocratic looking men, without doubt belonging to 
the profession of arms, vieing with each other in attentions to 
her, and living for the time on her happy smiles and pleasant 
chatter, which she cleverly divided between them so as to prevent 
jealousy ; but it is doubtful if she succeeded, for she was one 
of those fascinating creatures, that men at a certain age occasion- 
ally lose their senses about, 

A fair girl of eighteen summers, with natural golden hair, 
drooping over her forehead in the Charles the second style, 
sitting on the box of a carriage tenanted by other attractive 
dames and happy cavaliers, was alsoa centre, for the regard of all 
eyes turned that way ; a strong contrast to the dark belle of the 
spotted black silk and military proclivities. 

And this is how men lose, at some period of their lives, the 
balance of their minds in idol adoration. What is love, but a 
disorganization of the senses ?—a good-by to common sense ; an 
unlimited flight of imagination; a will-o’-the-wisp that leads 
astray ; a halo that surrounds some human creatures, as full of 
faults of mind and character as the average of man and woman- 
kind, hiding cunningly their failings, and putting forth in strong 
force their attractions, but having a certain something about them 
that so infatuates the brain, and subdues all power of reasoning, 
that, like a flood of sunshine upon a landscape, which makes it per- 
fect loveliness, when the clouds obscure it, or the sun has set, it be- 
comes subdued in tone and colour, assumes its own normal con- 
dition, and is like all the rest of the earth, combining a distri- 
bution of the good and bad in nature—sometimes the one 
prevailing, sometimes the other. And yet, without this irresis- 
tibly beauteous attribute of life, what would it be worth? It is 
the seat of all the emotions; it suggests to the poet his softest 
numbers ; it inspires the musician with his happiest melodies ; * it 
nerves the wearied mortal with hot life, and bathes his soul in 
hazy happiness ;” it is the brightness of existence; it lifts the 
mind into a haven of bliss, or lowers it into an abyss of 
despair; it makes the heart throb, and the blood rush through 
the veins with maddening violence; and all these varied emo- 





tions caused by what is frequently a very ordinary specimen of 
humanity, adorned outwardly and endowed with virtues and 
power supreme by the imagination of the lover. 

Just as I had arrived at this point of my reflections in the 
cricket-field, the rain suddenly came pattering down, the drops the 
size of peas. The scenechanged, my mental rhapsody became con- 
siderably damped, umbrellas were opened in myriads, the field 
became like a mushroom camp, and there was almost an electrical 
appearance of waterproof cloaks, which covered the fair owners 
and all their charms, producing quite another aspect. Colour 
disappeared, and duluess reigned paramount.—Jottings and 
Journal, by Henry W. Goodban, 

Caen renee 
( To the Editor of the “ Musical World.”) 


Dear S1r,—Has it come to this, that we, ostensibly a music appre- 
ciating people, after crowding nightly, for months together, houses 
where sparkling but trashy masic is heard, should all of a sudden 
rebel against a work of one of our greatest late composers? Yet it is 
80, if we must endorse the critic of a very popular daily paper. I will 
not dwell onthe world-renowned musical merits of the opera in question, 
but deal with the demerits curiously attributed to it—curiously, from 
the fact that the very scenic part so suddenly obj >cted to has, formerly, 
repeatedly been given to a then appreciative audience as a fill-up when 
any opera occupied but a portion of an average evening. JI allude to 
the Cloister scene in Robert le Diable, Wherefore this delicacy of the 
London public, who will struggle in this evening to witness its almost 
favourite opera, which is undeniably replete with questionable incidents, 
and where Mephistopheles will act in the same capacity as Bertrain 
under different circumstances. If one is unholy, the other most 
assuredly is, as it is immoral. Whatever line the public may appear 
to draw, Don Giovanni, La Traviata, &., will always be within it, 
notwithstanding their subject matter. Why bring such futile reasons 
to substantiate an argument accounting for the cause why a work which 
has not been given for years, and consequently little known or forgotten, 
has been thinly attended on a tropical July evening? 1 will add here, 
that if Meyerbeer'’s so-called “ ponderous” operas are declining in 
estimation here, and if we content ourselves to hear the Huguenots 
now and then, the Africaine twice or thrice a year, and the Ltoile du 
Nord and Robert le Diable—when we think of it, good-bye to the 
operatic orchestration and harmony peculiar to that master. A great 
reform is unquestionably needed in this country, for its musical deve- 
lopment, Talent must alike exist here as elsewhere; but where are 
the great national advantages to nurse such talent, as are afforded else- 
where? Where is our ‘‘ Conservatoire” on continental principles? 
Where are our local “Orphéonistes?” If we are really a musical 
nation, all this, with our resources, could be almost easier done than 
said; and yet the head musical establishment has at times required 
much propping to stand as it does. Let us rid our taste for common- 
place uninspiring music, which is the rage of the day; let us have 
plenty of opportunities, and that often, conveniently and cheaply, to 
hear good music that will elevate our minds, putting aside the subject 
of opera, which may be more or less objectionable, but which should 
not serve to depreciate the good music set thereto, particularly when 
great masters are in question. As I have already expressed in one of 
my former communications, spectacular effects are too much the order 
of the day, and rob the music of its true beauty in lieu of enhancing it 
—the popular error. We cannot possibly be all eyes and all ears. 

London, 16th July, 1874. 0. 

—_0 —_ 


MADAME PATTI’S REPERTOIRE. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


Much as every one may appreciate the marvellous powers, vocal 
and histrionic, of this remarkable artist, the extent of her réper- 
toire is generally unknown. It would be idle to lavish praise on 
one so peerless ; but, as proof of her extraordinary genius, I add 
the list of the réles she has undertaken, and it only remains to say 
that there is not one in which she has failed :— 


Lucia di Lammermoor, Don Pasquale, La Figlia del Reggimento, 
L’Elisir d’ Amore, Linda di Chamouni, Donizetti; I Puritani, I 
Capuletti, La Sonnambula, Bellini ; L’ Etoile du Nord, Les Huguenots, 
Dinorah, Meyerbeer ; Don Giovanni, Nozze di Figaro, Mozart ; Il 
Barbiere di Siviglia, Otello, Semiramide (at Homburg), La Gaza 
Ladra, Rossini; La Traviata, Il Trovatore, Rigoletto, Ballo in 
Maschera, Ernani, Luisa Miller, Verdi; Martha, Flotow; Les 
Diamans de la Couronne, Auber; Faust e Margherita, Romeo ¢ 
Giulietta, Giovanna d’Arc, Mireille, Gounod ; Crispino e la Comare, 
rent Il Guarany, Gomez ; Hemeralda, Campana ; Gelmina, Ponia- 
towski.—F. 
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OPERA IN NEW ZEALAND. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


G. B. Allen’s Royal English Opera company is making the tour 
of New Zealand with success, Miss Alice May is even more 
popular here than in Australia. The ‘‘ scenic artist,” Mr Willis, 
who precedes the company, is srs ate called for. On the 
occasion of Miss May’s benefit at Dunedin, when Satanella was 
performed, Dr Bakewell, peng to the Evening Star, presented 
the bénéficiaire, on behalf of some friends in Dunedin, with a gold 
watch, chain, and bracelet set with emeralds. Miss May expressed 
her thanks for the kindly reception she had received. The Otago 
Times says:—‘'Those who wish to see the part of Satanella 
faultlessly given should see it represented by Miss May ;” and 
of the Sonnambula, ‘*So far as Miss May is concerned, it is the 
success of the opera season.” The Evening Star says :—-“* Miss 
May is equally effective as an actress and a vocalist.” About 
Benedict’s Lily of Killarney, the Star says :—‘“ Miss May sang 
‘I'm alone’ with touching pathos.” Mr Templeton’s acting as 
Danny Mann was equally good. ‘The same applies to Mr 
Howard Vernon, who sustained the character of Myles.” 

The company embarked on Sunday, the 12th, for Oamaru and 
Timaru, and a crowd of people assembled on the pier. ‘The 
steamer Maori, the fastest belonging to the company, left amid 
hearty salutations and waving of handkerchiefs. After a delightful 
passage along the coast (where exists some of the finest scenery 
in the world), well cooled by the air from the Snowy Mountains, 
although some hundred miles distant, the company arrived in 
early dawn at Oamaru, where they played three nights, after 
which they proceeded to another small tow, Timaru. Here the 
Mechanics’ Hall was crowded nightly. ‘The receipts reached 
nearly one hundred pounds a night. ‘Thence the trip was to 
Christchurch. ‘This town is reckoned the first in New Zealand, 
as far as music is concerned. 

—_-0-- 
THE LIVERPOOL FESTIVAL. 
(From the ‘Liverpool Albion.”) 

There is little new to report about the Festival. Some of our 
Jeading instrumentalists have been offered engagements, and it is 
to be regretted that all named in the list have not been able to 
accept the invitation of the committee. Another matter worthy 
consideration is the question as to the attention to which resident 
applicants are entitled. A correspondent complains that he 
applied for an appointment over two months ago, and has yet 
received no answer ; it is to be hoped that this case is exceptional, 
and the result of oversight. Another topic is the manner of 
examining choral candidates. A gentleman, said to possess an 
excellent voice, and to be sans reproche as a reader, called at the 
residence of the chorus master two or three times at the hour 
appointed. On his first visit, he was crowded out, there were so 
many others to be examined. On his second, the same occurred, 
but he was told by Mr Sanders to go on the orchestra at rehearsal. 
On his third, he was told that, the lists being filled up, there was 
no room for him. In organising the first Handel Festival chorus 
the names of candidates were selected in definite order, and a 
Jimited number only examined at a time ; thus all were saved the 
trouble of two or three visits. Would it not have been well to 
adopt some such plan in the Liverpool Festival arrangements ? 
The scheme is a large one, and dissatisfaction may be occasioned 
unwittingly, 

While local instrumental talent is in some measure being brought 
to the front, the question is raised as to the claims of vocalists 
among our townspeople. Among those who ‘‘have done the 
State some service,” and deserve recognition in any great local 
scheme, are Mesdames Monkhouse, E, Bennett, B. Porter, Gallo- 
way, Phillips, C. Nicholls, J. Bond, and F, Armstrong ; Messrs 
I’, Foulkes, C, Wilson, J. Traynor, T, Armstrong, T. J. Hughes, 
and J. C. M‘Connell. We hope that at least some of these have 
been, or will be, eng: 3 

To what end are the funds of the Representative Choir applied, 
and who derives, or is to derive, profit from the scheme? We 
ask this because of a slight stretch of commercial enterprise re- 
ported at a recent rehearsal. In view of the Festival competition, 
members furnish themselves with the music required for Class I., 
or procure it at the William Brown Street Lecture Hall, where 





rehearsals are held on any practice night. The cost of the five 
numbers is eightpence, according to the published price, but the 
vendors at William Brown Street demanded ninepence. This 
was objected to by some members of the chorus. Somebody will 
make at least twenty-five per cent. profit from the sale, and 
surely this ought to be sufficient, 


—— 1) — 
MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

I must write you a few lines to tell you of the great success of 
what I shall term our Donizetti week—Lucie on Thursday, La 
Favorite on Saturday, and La fille du Regimert on Sunday. As 
a piece de resistance, Rossini’s Guillaume Tell was performed last 
night. Of Lucie I need say little, except that ee Vinay 
was exceptionally good as the heroine. ‘‘Asthon,” as it is printed 
in the bills, and, I believe, in the French “ partition,” was well 
represented by M. Larcher; Edgard by our “forte tenor,” M. 
Robert. The performance of La Favorite introduced to the 
Boulonnnaises a new “forte chanteuse,” Madame Raisin, who 
gained well-merited applause, and three recalls. She has a rich 
alto voice, which she uses with effect and judgment; her 
acting, also, was above the average. La Fille du Regiment— 
Mdme Vinay impersonating the heroine—was well received. Her 
rendering of ‘“ Salut, salut, la France” brought down the house. 
Of Rossini’s well-known opera I have only to state that it 
confirmed my opinion of last week—viz., that M. Vinay has a 
good and very efficient troupe; while, at the same time, I would 
record the fact that the celebrated trio in Act IIJ. was rendered 
with precision and accuracy by MM. Robert, Larcher, and 
Larrivé. ‘To-morrow, La Juive (Madame Raisin as the Juive) ; 
Saturday, Le trouvére. Next week, a talk of La Fille de Madame 
Angot and Les cent Vierges.. 

‘The concerts at the Etablissement are a great success, and 
those held three times a week in the the garden, at 8 p.m., are 
doing well also. A certain watchmaker, of the name of Bondin, 
who has fits of attacking the Conseil Municipale—simply because 
he would be at least Mayor of the town, and cannot persuade the 
townsfolk to elect him even as their representative on the Conseil 
—has written a most insulting and abusive pamphlet about these 
concerts, I mentioned in your columns, more than a year ago, 
that we had no less than five musical societies in Boulogne, and 
that one of them, the Societé Musicale, had split into two, the 
secessionists taking the title of “‘ L’Harmonie Boulonnaise, with 
M. Panis, a most able and zealous musician, for their instructor, 
leader, and conductor. M. Panis died in the winter, and, by 
election, was succeeded by M. Routier, a gentleman well known 
as a professor of music and a man of good talent and intelligence, 
who undertook the difficult task of instructing and guiding some 
thirty or forty amateur musicians, in order that they might 
amuse (in French, distruire) the public who visit the gardens at 
the Etablissement three times a week, at 8 p.m , mostly for the 
sake of conversation. Well, when it came to the question as to 
whose band should be selected to perform before, or rather in 
the midst of, these conversationally inclined visitors, it was 
decided—and, I think, very justly too—that the band of M. 
Lefébure, the original, should have two nights a week, and that 
of M. Routier one. This did not suit the ideas of the former. 
Like many ancient, but would-be pretty and young, mammas, the 
Societé Musicale would not cchenite the appearance of her 
daughter even once a week. Mamma struck for higher wages, 
and wound herself up to such a pitch that she was obliged to 
have recourse tothe watchmaker, who‘ éaisied” the mainapring and 
aided the strike. You know there is a saying that there are 
always “‘ Wheels within wheels.” ‘There is also a fable abouta 
fly on a wheel. I think we'll let M. Bondin drop, as the above- 
mentioned insect, and try to go on without him. 8. C. 

P.S.—M. le Comte d’Herlen, who is well known to the Boulonnaise and 
their visitors as an accomplished amateur of music, has written a valse 
entitled “ Rosa Belle,” which was performed at the Casino on Sunday, 
and was very favourably received. The local press praise the composi- 
tion highly.—S.C. ; 

Boulogne-sur-Mer, July 8. 


Rome.—The Teatro Rossini will shortly re-open. ‘The attraction 








is to be La Figlia di Mad. Angot, that is to say, M. Lecocq’s nasterpiece 
in an Italian dress. 
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MARRIAGES. 

Swiro—EsMeratpA.—At Vallé Herregord, Norway, on the 11th 

ult., Hubert Smith, Esq., author of ‘‘Tent Life with English 
Gipsies in Norway.” to Esmeralda, heroine of his book. 

Smrra—Locx.—At Adrey Vallé Phillissin, Norway, the Rye, on the 

11th ult., Hubert Smith, Esq., romado to Tarno Esmeralda Lock, who 

pookers covah Lava to saw Romany Palors. 


DEATH. 
On July 24th, Joun Sreruen, third son of John Muir Wood, of 
Glasgow—drowned, on his 19th birth-day. . 
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Dhe Musical World. 
LONDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 1, 1874. 
THE GERM OF THE “ MARSEILLAISE.” 
OME very fine phrases have been uttered concerning the 
spontaneous origin of the “ Marseillaise,” in the midst 
of the revolutionary ferment, and the page which Lamartine 
consecrated to the subject cannot be read without emotion. 

But, artistically, a man belongs to his own age; he is 
indebted to it for genuine inspiration, and, even though he 
be really and truly a genius, he always appropriates some 
idea, some form, or some combination, which he requires, 
and transforms it after his own manner, without giving a 
thought as to whence it came. Where should we seek for 
the musical origin of the “ Marseillaise,” if not in the 
circumstances of the author’s own country and time ? 
With a view of finding traces of it even in Germany, an 
elaborate comparison was instituted between the ‘“ Marseil- 
laise’’ and other productions, but the comparison, though 
interesting and ingenious, is sterile, in so far as it exhibits 
the poet-musician intent on compiling old masses and old 
motets, till he discovers in them the necessary means for 
stimulating his own imagination. 

A man comes across immediate and familiar sources of 
inspiration, without, so to speak, being aware of the fact; 
he commences by assimilating them, and then, under certain 
given circumstances, his imagination soars boldly upwards, 
and rises to a height which leaves far beneath it the incen- 
tives which first inspired him. 

Ilas the reader ever attentively gone through the lyrico- 
dramatic repertory of the end of the 18th century, and, 
above all, the scores, then all the fashion, of Nina, Camille, 
Alexis, Guludre, and twenty others, from the light and easy 
pen of Dalayrac ? 

Is the reader acquainted with the opera of Iaoul de Créqui, 
performed for the first time, at the Italiens, Paris, the 13th 
October, 1789? The origin of the “ Marseillaise” is clearly 
apparent in it, as regards both the words and the music. 

Save for the difference of key, Rouget de Lisle appropri- 
ates note for note the concluding bars of Raoul de Créqui. 
In the dialogued motives which follow, it is easy to recog- 
nize certain elements that helped to form the rest of the 
French revolutionary hymn; thus, we may cite among other 
things, the modulation on the words, “ Frappons ces perfides 
soldats,” which leads up to a general outburst. We have 
the same harmonic process ending in the same result. 

Lastly, there is the cry, “Aux armes!” set, in the one 
case, to a long chord on the tonic, and, in the other, to a 
similar harmony followed by the dominant. 

An imitative movement crops up in both themes: 

















“ Marchons!” says the quartet, with the reply, from the 
chorus, “O’est l’ennemi.” ‘ Marchons,” says, in its turn, 
the National Hymn of France, repeating in canon the same 
subject. 

he peroration offers only distant analogies. Dalayrac 
winds up with repetitions of phrases, according to the fashion 
of the day. Rouget de Lisle, having reached the apogee of 
lyrical expression, ends energetically and laconically with 
four bars. 

With regard to the words, they are marked, like those of 
the “ Marseillaise,”’ with an openly seditious character ; 
they consist, moreover, of eight syllables, with alternate 
rhymes, and contain three words absolutely identical : 
“ Marchons!” “ Aux Armes,” and “ Sang.” 

Here are the two texts side by side :— 

Protégez sa faible innocence, Allons, enfants de la patrie, 

Loin de ces lieux guidez ses pas; Le jour de gloire est arrivé ; 
Puis, libres dans notre vengeance, Contre nous de la tyrannie 

Frappons ces perfides soldats. L’étendard sanglant est levé. 


MARCHONS, avancons, AUX ARMES! AUX ARMES, citoyens, 
Vengeons tous, amis, Formez vos bataillons ! 
Le SANG des Crequis, MARCHONS, qu’un SANG impur 

s " : . 7 ; Abreuve nos sillons ! 

I said that Raoul de Créqui dates from 1789. The 
“ Marseillaise”” dates from 1792. There is, consequently, 
only a difference of three years. Rouget de Lisle certainly 
heard Dalayrac’s opera several times, and, perhaps, it was, 
in 1792, included in the repertory of the Theatre at Stras- 
burgh, where the poet-musician then resided. 

An imperceptible atom, a small germ, I repeat, absorbed 
unconsciously or involuntarily in the mind, suffices to give 
life to a masterpiece. 

Everyone who investigates the subject will share our 
opinion that it was Dalayrac who involuntarily supplied the 
inspiration for the immortal patriotic song of France. 

F. p’Avita. 

—_—o-——- . 
be arrangements for the Liverpool Festival are, according 
to the Liverpool Daily Post, all that could be wished. 
The chorus is prosecuting its rehearsals with spirit, and 
proves the excellent materials of which it is composed. 
Financially, the results so far exceed expectation. The re- 
hearsals for Arthur Sullivan's oratorio, The Light of the 
World (‘ De-light of the World,” as an accomplished lady 
amateur entitled it), began on Tuesday week. All the singers 

are, we hear, charmed with it. No wonder. 


ODE TO MADAME CHRISTINE NILSSON. 


Fair Nightingale, who all the world can please; 
Who makes e’en Neptune calm his restless seas, 
And Boreas hush his howling, roaring winds, 
Whilst thou in him a raptured listener finds ! 
Jove stops his thunders bellowing along, 
Which in their hideous roar would drown thy song, 
He listens with delight to thy sweet voice, 
And, as the sounds ascend, he doth rejoice. 
Fair Nature on her throne thou canst entrance, 
And make the billowy waves suspend their dance. 
Silent are storms, and silent is the main ; 
Nature is still and hushed by many a strain, 
Caught by the winds, and carried through void space, 
To die away, and leave behind no trace ; 
Trees, rustling, seem to say, ‘* All hail! all hail! 
‘* Unto the beauteous northern Nightingale.” 
H. J. Bennett (Poet Laureate, aged 11). 
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The Hippopotamus. 
(From “ Another World.”) 

“Ye seek Elikoia’s life....Ye watch to make sure of your prey, 
when the boy is alone, his thoughts fixed on high.... Ye shall 
wear hideous forms, ye shall wander on the land, as well as 
on the water, but nowhere shall ye find rest. Ye shall dread 
and be dreaded by all; ye shall constantly be put to death, 
that your hide and carcass at least’ may serve for useful pur- 
poses in the land that ye have defiled... Ye shall be slain with 
no more compunction than when a man cuts down a tree with 
which to make his hut.”*,. ,. 


Rearing Hirpororamt. 
(Continued from page 49+.) 


We can almost invariably tell whether the mother is likely 
to destroy the young one; and if from this or other causes a 
separation is necessary, a similiar course is pursued, even when 
the mother is at large. If we had not effective means of 
driving off the rest of the herd, the difficulty of the operation 
of removal would he greatly increased, for, strange to say, as 
soon as the calf is born numbers of hippopotami assemble at 
certain distances and form a wide circle round the spot where 
the mother and little one are lying. They do not interfere 
with or annoy them in any way, but, on the contrary, they 
stand still, look at them, and utter wild, joyous sounds, as 
though they were pleased with the mother and the little visitor. 
In Montalluyah we call this “the hippopotamus’s visit of 
congratulation.” 

Before I describe the mode adopted when we wish to take 
one of the hippopotami from the herd, I should first premise 
that these beasts have the sense of hearing, acute to the 
highest degree, and could note even the fall of a pin. As, 
therefore, it is useless to try to approach them by stealth, the 
keepers approach them openly. 

These men are, however, clothed with a dress which covers 
every part of the body, head and extremities indeed even the 
face, with the exception of the eyes, but which is made of a 
very pliable material, so that the wearer has free use of his 
body and limbs. It is saturated with the antipathetic solution, 
of which I have spoken above. 

There is a three-cornered nut called the ‘‘lava nut,” of 
which the animals are very fond, and they will go a long 
distance in search of it. The keepers are provided with a 
quantity of these nuts, and the man with whom the animals 
are most familiar throws a few to the one selected. As soon 
as the animal has tasted them, he advances a few paces; and 
as he continues throwing, the animal advances, the keeper 
receding and throwing the nuts until he has attracted the 
beast for some distance from the herd. 

Near the keeper is a party of men furnished with a low 
caravan, who, while the animal is engaged eating the nuts, 
throw large nets over him. He struggles violently—it is, 
indeed, fearful to behold him ; but, in the meanwhile, a very 
skilful man approaches, and throws over his head a cap or 
covering of a particular kind of wool, which for the time 
completely blinds him. So utterly is he cowed, that in a few 
minutes he is quite quiet, and it is surprising to see the 
difference that a simple contrivance has effected. The cara- 
van immediately approaches with levers attached to it, by the 
aid of which the animal is easily put on the carriage and 
carried off to the place of his destination. 

It is surprising to see the immediate effect on the animal 
when the cap is taken off. He is for the time quite docile, 
and as easily managed as a child. 

An animal thus captured is never so wild and vicious as 





* The above belongs to the ancient mythology of Montalluyah. 4 
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y when with the herd, and often becomes comparatively 
? tame. 

On the other hand, the animal increases in cunning, and if 
? again set at liberty, he still remembers how he was once 
’ served, and utterly disregards the nuts with which he may be 


tempted. 2 
In our world a plant grows wild, which is much liked by 
the hippopotamus. It forms a bulb which contains a sort of 


meal, while the stem contains a juice. In my planet large 
y patches of ground, particularly in the vicinity of rivers, abound 
with these plants, which grow thickly together like wheat, and 
? in long blades. 
The beast eats these plants in the green, the ripe, and the 
y over-ripe states; and as they are thrown up in some places 
y when others have been exhausted, the herds will pass over 
large tracts of country to get at their favourite food. 
y The nearest approach to this food in your world would be 
parched flour mixed with water. It would of course be pre- 
y ferable if the plant itself could be found. 
In confined situations, when the young are sickly, we feed 
y them with turnips and new milk boiled together. This com- 
pound is with us a sovereign remedy, and almost invariably 
y restores them, but cannot be safely administered till the 
animal is at least a month old. 
y Hermes (Communicator). 


(To be continued.) 


FUEPFRUSFUFRUSFUFUFLUFUFRUF UF UF VIE 
OCCASIONAL NOTE. 


A suorT time since, a fair artist at one of the Paris theatres 
complained bitterly to a well-known critic that he did not treat 
her well. ‘ What!” he replied; ‘Did I not give you an 
excellent notice in my very last article?” ‘Yes, you did,” 
answered the lady, ‘‘ but then you praised up my dear friend and 
colleague Mdlle —— as well, and I had much rather have been 
passed over in silence, than for you to mention her.” 


o—— 
PROVINCIAL. 


Briauron.—A large audience attended the concert at the Aquarium 
last Saturday afternoon—says the Brighton Guardian—when Mdlle 
Liebhart sang three songs—Signor Pinsuti’s “I love my love,” Mr 
G. B. Allen's “Little bird, so sweetly singing,” and Mr Millard’s 
“ Waiting.” The fair artist was in charming voice, and the pleasure 
and delight which her efforts afforded seemed to be great and general. 
Mr Collins played the flute obbligato to Mr Allen’s pretty song (which 
was given by desire), and Mdlle Liebhart trilled forth its notes with 
such artistic skill and appreciation, combined with such rare natural 
accomplishments, that it was vociferously re-demanded. The audience 
would not rest contented on the fair singer returning to the platform 
and simply bowing her acknowledgments, and the applause did not 
subside until the song was again begun. A violin solo of De Beriot’s 
was contributed with ability and precision by Mr Van Heddeghem, 
and the Aquarium band played several overtures and selections, under 
the conductorship of Mr E. Reyloff. 








Mitay.—Signora Frezzolini, esteemed one of the best Aminas who 
ever suffered trom the unjust suspicions of Elvino, has appeared once 
more in her favourite part, having been engaged for a short time at the 
Teatro Dal Verme, As she is sixty-two years of age, the reader will 
not probably consider it strange that her voice, which eveu twenty 
years ago was very fine, should have lost something of its freshness, 
and that her beauty, which turned the heads of a generation now 
almost ed away, should show marks of the ravages committed by 
time. Yet Signora Frezzolini, even at the present day, can attract a 
large audience to the theatre, and charm it when it is there, because 
she possesses an art which, unfortunately, is not possessed by every 
prima donna: the art of singing according to the rules of the good old 
school. Signora Frezzolini was well supported by the tenor, Sig. 
Bacci.—The famous Orfeo Orchestra, from Florence, has been giving 
here a series of concerts, which have been well attend . It is under 
the direction of the well-known conductor, Sig. Brizzi. 
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EUGENE SCRIBE AS A LIBRETTIST.* 
My Dear Hevcer,—You ask me for some rather more precise 
particulars concerning Scribe, considered as a lyric poet. I send 
a few facts as they come into my head ; they will, perhaps, interest 
your readers. 
Scribe was no musician ; he did not play any instrument ; Ido 
not think he could go through the-easiest lesson of solfeggio, and 
yet he was a great musical inventor, What I mean is that he was 
the first, and, perhaps, the only, man who possessed the talent of 
conceiving those dramatic situations which open up for music new 
paths, and which do not appear in all their worth unless they are 
accompanied by music. Such is the blessing of the daggers in Les 
Huguenots, the grand scene in the church of Le Prophete, and the 
auction in La Dame Blanche. Nothing could be more characteristic 
than the plan he adopted as the collaborator of a musician, He 
drew his inspiration from the musician, to be inspired by the latter 
in his turn, For every different musician he had a different kind 
of book, Auber’s Scribe was not Meyerbeer’s Scribe, and Meyer- 
beer’s Scribe was not Halévy’s Scribe. The individuality of each 
of these composers re-acted powerfully on his own, and, so to 
speak, furnished him with a new imagination. He wrote them 
librettos after their own image. There is no doubt that, like all 
librettists, he sometimes mistook the address. ‘Thus the comic 
opera of La Neige was offered to Boieldieu before being consigned 
to the hands of Auber. But, as a rule, the nature of the com- 
poser’s talent had a great deal to do with the creation of the 
libretto. It was for Rossini that he wrote Gustavus and Guido et 
Genevieve, and, whatever merits may exist in the score of Gustave, 
we may safely assert that Rossini’s imagination would have 
impressed upon it a more grandiose character, What Rossini 
especially regretted in this opera was the scene where the three 
conspirators draw lots for the name of the assassin. I may add 
that he said to me one day, in his bantering manner, and in his 
usual familiar language : ‘* Perhaps, after all, [should have mulled 
it, like my friend, Auber; but,” he continued, taking a pinch of 
snuff, ‘‘ I am not convinced of the fact.” 
Scribe used to say of Donizetti: ‘He is the best of all my 
musical coJlaborators ; he is contented with everything ; adapts 
himself to everything; and never asks for anything.” Meyer- 
beer, on the other hand, was never contented with anything, 
and was always asking for something. I must add that this im- 
portunity always proved advantageous to both author and 
composer. With his imagination continually in a ferment, with 
his love of the Grandiose, and with his dogged yearning for 
impossibilities, Meyerbeer was always worrying Scribe, but, by 
£0 doing, he rendered the latter’s fancy more fruitful ; he obliged 
his author to be as profound as himself, and as thoughtful as 
himself, and such was Scribe’s incredible facility and the flexibility 
of his imagination, that he became all that Meyerbeer desired. 
“When I see Meyerbeer come in,” Scribe used to say, “I am 
prepared for everything : perhaps he did not remark to me one 
day: ‘ What a beautiful duet might be written for a rose and a 
toad !’"’ No sooner, indeed, was. Meyerbeer in possession of his 
libretto than he began working it up after his own fashion. 
‘“‘ Ah! my dear friend, what a beautiful first act you have written 
for me in L’Africaine! Only, instead of a Tournament, I should 
have preferred a Council!” So Scribe changed it to a Council. 
Meyerbeer was not fond of good verses. In his opinion, they 
usurped the place of the music. It was Casimir Delavigne who 
wrote the first ‘‘ Grice” air, as it is called, in the fourth act. 
At the expiration of two days, Meyerbeer, quite broken-hearted, 
called on Scribe, and said: “ I can make nothing of these verses ; 
they are too harmonious. Re-write them for me.” 
‘“ Un-write them for you, you mean,” replied Scribe, laughing, 
as he wrote: “ Gréce pour toi, grace pour moi,” &e, 
“Ah! that is something like,” said Meyerbeer, “those are 
verses that please me.” 
_ _ Scribe considered himself the servant, or I might even say the 
slave, of the musician ; his part of the work was the dramatic and 
musical invention; with respect to the verses, he obeyed the 
composer, 

_ M. Obin told me that, one day, not being pleased with certain 
lines in Les Vépres Siciliennes, he substituted others in prose, 





* From Le Ménestrel. 





which he sang very successfully at rehearsal. When the re- 
hearsal was over, he went up to Scribe, begged pardon for 
having turned his lines into prose, and requested him to turn 
the said prose into verse. ‘I will take care to do nothing of 
the sort,” replied Scribe. ‘Your voice goes marvellously well 
with your own words; sing them, and I will put my verses in 
the printed book.” As you perceive, he was altogether of the 
same opinion as Boieldieu, who asserted that musicians alone are 
capable of judging what words are musical and what not. One 
day, in the country, he gave the following singular proof: It 
was evening, opening the window, which looked out upon a lovely 
garden, and pointing to the moon, he said to his friends: ‘* Look 
at yon beautiful moon! Were I now to say: ‘ Come, 0 Moon, 
and place thy hand upon my heart!’ it would appear to you 
great nonsense, It is a highly musical idea for all that!” 

I have now arrived, my dear Heugel, not at the end of my 
reminiscences, but at the end of the page. I will, therefore, 
stop, consecrating to one last trait characteristic of Scribe the 
small space still left. As I have told you, he was no musician, 
but he had such a feeling for music that on more than one 
occasion, when he took Auber stanzas for some comic opera or 
other, he sang them to him on a motive which had struck 
him simultaneously with the words; the motive was incorrect 
and very imperfect, but Auber did not disdain making use of it, 
just as composers make use of a popular air. E, Leaouve. 


nee ee 


THE MUSICAL FESTIVALS, 

No less than three festivals are in preparation for the coming 
autumn. It has been remarked that the names of Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Mr Santley, and Mr Sims Reeves are 
omitted from the programme of the meeting of the “ Three 
Choirs,” to be held this year at Gloucester. ‘The fact has been 
commented on with some severity, and, it must be admitted, 
with some justice, inasmuch as they are our greatest singers 
in oratorio, The selections for the week, morning and evening, 
though well enough in their way, are by no means remarkable 
for novelty, Festivals of late seem to be cropping up in all 
directions—so much so that curious inquirers begin to ask, and 
are justified in asking, what is the precise signification of the 
word “ festival,” under such conditions as general public atten- 
tion is now invited to them. Because a large town possesses an 
hospital, or hospitals, and gives some morning and evening 
concerts (the Messiah, of course, included) in aid of their funds 
—that, in our opinion at least, is no valid excuse for so pompous 
a designation. ‘There are, as we have said, to be three *‘ Festi- 
vals” this year, without mentioning the Eisteddfod at Bangor. 
The conductor at Gloucester will be, as usual, Dr 8. 8S. rary: OF 
Cathedral organist ; Sir Julius Benedict is the appointed chief 
at Liverpool ; and Sir Michael Costa dominates at Leeds. It is 
to be hoped that the promised new works at Liverpool and Leeds 
may really be forthcoming. With the Light of the World 
(Sullivan), at one place, and John the Baptist (Macfarren), 
at the other, there will then be something to speak about. The 
neglect of that finished masterpiece, The Woman of Samaria, 
composed by Sir Sterndale Bennett for the Birmingham Festival 
of 1870, and produced, as all amateurs will remember, with extra- 
ordinary success, is alike strange and inexplicable.—Graphic. 


—— Qe 
SIR EDWIN LANDSEER. 
(To the Editor of the “Musical World.”) 

Sir,—Will you allow me to make a slight correction, or rather ad- 
dition, to the biography of the late distinguished artist in The Times 
of to-day ? It states that “ His first appearance, however, as a painter 
dates from 1815, when, at the age of 13, he exhibited two paintings at 
the Academy.” 

I find in the New Monthly Magazine of July 1, 1814, in a list of the 
transactions of the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, — 
and Commerce, the following award, under the head of “ Polite 
Arts” :— To Master Edwin Landseer, Foley-street, Portland-Chapel 
(sie), for a drawing of a hunting horse, the silver Isis medal.” He was 
then, therefore, 12 vears old. 

It may be interesting to add that under the same heading the follow- 
ing notice appears relative to his brother Thomas:—“To Master T. 
Landseer, Foley-street, Portland-Chapel, for an oil painting of a 
farmer’s horse, the silver Isis medal.”—I am, Sir, yours obediently. 

Notting-hill, i. 
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DWARFS WHERE GIANTS USED TO BE. 
(From an Atrabilious Correspondent.) 
In endeavouring to account for the fact that singers in the 
resent day, notwithstanding their numerical strength, are 
inferior as artists to the singers in past generations, we have at 
times ventured to suggest the following proposition: That it is 
the public that first needs educating as to the principles of the 
art, especially the aristocratic portion of it, who assume a know- 
ledge but possess it not. This would ensure the establishment 
of the proper schools for the study of the vocal art. There are 
singers and singers, even as there are painters and painters. 
Some singers may be likened unto the great painters, whoze 
works are to be seen in our much-prized galleries, but some bear 
an analogical resemblance to house-painters. What we require 
are a few vocal Ruskins, with the courage to have an opinion and 
the ability to express it—with a knowledge of rules and a power 
to enforce them, 

But, unfortunately, the class from whose pockets comes the 
support of the singers are, as regards the art, supremely ignorant. 
While Rossini’s dictum is true of the three requisites for a singer, 
it is alike true that there are three requisites to make a good 
vocal artist—intelligence, feeling, and a correct ear. All great 
singers hitherto have possessed the last three ; few great singers 
the three in one of Rossini. But uneducated wealth, walking in 
the footsteps of Fashion, and inhaling its very breath, trying, but 
without much success, to get a semblance of its expression, thinks 
Rossini’s dictum is everything; and, therefore, the greater the 
noise the better the singing ;—the wondrous ignorance here 
spoken of, holding noise and voice to be convertible terms, as did 
the oft-alluded to Eastern potentate, who thought ¢hat singing to 
be the best which could be heard the greatest distance. ‘‘ Charm- 
ing” is uttered in the wrong place, but the utterer is held to be 
a judge of art, so there immediately ensues a perfect chorus of 
“ charmings” languidly uttered, the r of every undemon- 
strative tongue looking round at his neighbour to be quite sure 
that no possible mistake has been made with regard to the right 
moment for this expression of opinion. Bah! for such fudge. 
While this is so, what is most needed: a school for vocalists, a 
scholarship, or an institution to teach the public musical rules, 
and the rules and principles that every vocalist deserving the 
name must recognize? Even Ignorance can answer this question, 
What would be the result of this education of the public? This 
would be one. The fabulous sums of money, of which we have 
heard so much, would cease to be given to any artist whatever. 
Another consequence would be that English vocalists would, in 
several instances, come to the front, and many a so-called singer 
would take to some other vocation. 

It is somewhat strange, though not wholly unaccountable, that, 
while this supreme ignorance prevails with respect to singing, 4 
certain amount of knowledge is diffused among the educated 
portion of the public on the subject of painting. Most persons 
can distinguish between “ ‘The Shadow of the Cross” and the 
paintings seen daily in the dealers’ windows. But very few can 
point out the excellences of fine singing, and the faults, of which 
80 many ought to be noticed. The following is the translation of 
a part of a letter that has been sent to us. It was written by a 
foreigner, now a resident iu this country, to an English noble- 
man, who gave it to an English student abroad :— 

‘* However much I may be indisposed to intrade upon your Lordship’s time, 
or throw myself upon your generosity to give any attention to my opinions, I 
cannot now allow my natural disposition for retirement to prevent me, aided as I 
am by a sense of right and a knowledge of art (acquired, as your Lordship 
knows, by much patient study), from soliciting an opportunity of giving 
expression to a thought or two on a subject of mutual interest. My plain 
writing has alivays been approved by you, even although, as you well know, 
much of it has had for its subject matter the want of critical capacity and its 
result, of many of your countrymen and countrywomen. * * * 
I am growing impatient at constantly listening to so much mediocrity, and am 
stung to the quick at the evident want of appreciation and power of discern- 
ment which allows incapacity to pass as if it was ability! and—which is still 
worse—genuine ability to lie in the cold shade for the Priest and Levite of 
art to pass it by unheeded. It cannot arise from generosity of sentiment, 
else we shall be ascribing to the people weakness ; for excessive amiability is 
nothing else. We ought not to be blind to the truth. It arises from Art- 
ignorance. Where is this to stop? We talk here of hospitals for incurables. 
London seems likely to be an hospital for incapables of all countries. Were 





this all, why should the people grumble? We shall—for I am now of the 
number—treat these incapables as if they were Farinellis, Rubinis, and the 
like. We are thus likely to be consistent. Mandlin wealth and maudlin 
sentiment make the English people cherish those that healthy intellects and 
hearts treat according to deserts. Nobleness cares for unfortunate poverty, 
but not for crime. Maudlin sentiment such as this treats poverty as crime 
and true criminals as objects of tender solicitude. | We in England moved by 
this sentiment nourish them with soup and other luxuries; and this same 
sentiment moves us to treat unworthy talent, if it be foreign, as we do English 
criminals; and English talent of a worthy character, as if it was poverty, 
which consequently and unfortunately it happens to become. The pauper 
when he is cunning and dishonest improves his condition by an illegal act, 
for then he secures for himself the superior treatment of a criminal, and so 
the foreigner, dissatisfied with earning his frane an hour in his own country, 
comes here, and, receiving his superior treatment, is laden with guineas. The 
maudlin sentiment again finds its satisfaction, and so does its object. Thus 
much in my present letter to your Lordship, with regard to the result of this 
sentiment, which is one of the characteristics of the English people, whose 
wealth has enfeebled their intellect and the healthy action of their heart. 
eee 


The foregoing may be taken as confirmatory of the opinion 
previously advanced. FREDERICK PENNA. 

[We recommend ivory, peaches, and castor-oil to our ‘‘ atra- 
bilious correspondent.” Iron, periwinkles, and croton-oil would 
be too powerful a dose. ‘The book we should fall upon and 
devour, were we siwilarly afflicted, is Godwin’s Essay on 
Sepulchres, Sir Thomas Browne’s Urn Burial leads to the topic 
of cremation. Heaven forbid that our “ atrabilious correspon- 
dent” should ever be reduced to dust and ashes, Let him 
make a clause in his final will and testament, that he must be 
embalmed. Thus his close friends might see him from time to 
time, and, through their influence, allow the inquisitiveness to be 
justified of some curious stranger. Be chesm!] 





| 
| Sketches from Qature. 
A duck swam on a pond—a pond ; 
Twas no brunette. It was a blonde. 
And that plain fact, 
To be exact, 
I know no other fact beyond. 
Qt was a white Duck on a pond. 
An ass fed in a field-—a field ; 
My reason absolutely ree'ed 
To see that ass 
Consuming grass, 
And with a relish unconcealed. 
Jt was a Donkey in a field. 


A dog gnawed at a bone—a bone ; 
The nutriment was wholly flown ; 
But still it gnawed, 
Untired, unawed, 
By victual quite as hard as stone. 
Jt was a dog that quawed a hone. 


A cat sat on a wall—a wall ; 

It sat quite still and did not fall. 
It, may be, thought 
That sparrows ought 

To come whenever it should call. 

Jt was a cat upon a wall. 


You ask me what I would—I would, 
By lines like these have understood ? 
I’m not aware ! 
But folks declare, 
Observing Nature's facts is good, 
So I determined that I would.— Fun. 











Leauorn.—The Teatro Goldoni will be opened for opera in 
September, under the management of Sig. Parmeggiani. The first 
opera to be given is Mos, and the second, Marin Faltero. 


Miss Lypra Txompson will produce a burlesque at the Charing Cross 
Theatre in September, performed by her in America upwards of 700 
times; one of the special features in the piece is the introduction of a 
living portraiture of Brete Harte’s‘‘ Heathen Chinee,” by Mr William 
Edouin, in which the celebrated game of euchre is played. Miss 
Thompson plays a brief season in London, and returns to America in 


March, for her farewell engagement. 
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REPORT FOR 1878. 
BY MR JOHN HULLAH.* 
(Continued from page, 489.) 

The examination papers of this year differ in many respects from 
those of last; in one, especially, the re-introduction of questions in 
“harmony.” This subject was for several years dealt with in every 
music paper given at the Christmas Examinations. I well remember 
its withdrawal being followed, in the colleges with which I was then 
directly or indirectly connected, by a decline on the part of many stu- 
dents, of their interest in the study of music, and subsequently by a 
diminution of their practical skill; the average of musical power among 
them failing considerably. A few students continued to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity kept open to them to study the subject, but 
the majority ceased to do work which did not tell on tieir examination. 
These latter reduced themselves at once to the condition of persons 
endeavouring to draw the human figure without any knowledge of 
anatomy, who cannot be made to understand the causes even of the 
varieties of surface, with which only they concern themselves. A prac- 
tical difficulty also grew out of this disappearance of “harmony ” from 
the training college time-table. The rudiments or accidents of musical 
grammar can be thoroughly mastered by the student during his first 
year ; if not continually recalled to his mind during his second year by 
the necessities of a higher course, he will in all probability lose his hold 
even of these ; so that the study of harmony, while in itself progress, 
seems to be also a necessary security against regress, This argument 
is capable of wider application. Higher mathematics than there was 
any demand for have, I am told, been taught in training colleges, not 
so much for their own sake as because no other means were available to 
prevent the students forgetting the multiplication table and the first 
four rules of arithmetic! In this year’s papers the questions in har- 
mony have been few and simple, involving only those elementary 
principles wanting which a student cannot understand the nature of a 
key or the construction of the minor scale—points with which he will 
have to deal, in his practice as a teacher, continually. 

The general quality of the answers to last year’s examination papers 
will be shown in the usual tables of averages, It will prove to be below 
that of the foregoing year. The introduction of a new subject which, 
however familiar to teachers, many of them had been unaccustomed to 
teach, will sufficiently account for and even excuse failure which it is 
certain will prove only temporary. If the ‘‘ harmony” had been done 
well by most of the students even of one college, it would show that it 
is not beyond the reach of many in all the colleges. In a considerable 
number it will be seen that the subject has been dealt with fairly, and 
in some quite satisfactorily. 

I regret to have again to call attention to the verbosity in which stu- 
dents continue to indulge in their answers, not merely to questions 
which cannot be dealt with in musical symbols, but even tu those that 
can, When an answer which might be given in half-a-dozen words is 
made to occupy three-quarters of a folio page, an examiner is justified 
in suspecting, what often proves to be the case, that the writer has 
simply striven to conceal his ignorance under a cloud of words. But it 
is difficult to understand why a question evidently thoroughly under- 
stood should be answered in fifty words rather than five notes, Students 
should understand and bear in mind that the object of an examination 
paper is to a:certain whether an examinee knows this or that,—not how 
much he can say or write about it in a given time. 

(To be continued.) 


Se 
GERNSHEIM. 

Fritz Gernsheim, born at Worms (on the Rhine) in 1839, is the 
son of a well known physician. He left Worms for Frankfort 
(on-the-Maine), where he studied the pianoforte under Edward 
Rosenhain (brother to Jacques Rosenhain, once well known in 
England), at the same time taking lessons in harmony and coun- 
terpoint from Hauff, a professor held in some esteem. From 
Frankfort he went to Leipsic, and became a pupil at the Conser- 
vatorium of that famous musical city. He then visited Paris, and 
subsequently accepted the post of Musical Director at Saar- 
briicken. At one period (at Mayence) he studied the pianoforte, 
under the superintendence of Herr Ernst Pauer, whom, happily, 
we all know in England. In 1865 he established himself at Co- 
logne, as professor of music; but now, we believe, has changed 
Cologne for Rotterdam. Young as he is, Herr Gernsheim has 
already made a name ; and if the trio performed, not long since, 
at one of Mr Hallé’s Recitals may be accepted as criterion, he has 
a bright future before him. A new composer is a rara avis. 

Lavender Jpitt. 

* Inspector of Music, on the Examination in Music of the Students of 

Training Schools in Great Britain. 








WAIFS. 


The Christine Nilsson concerts in aid of the Endowment fund of the 
Jenny Lind Infirmary, of which the Princess of Wales is patroness, are 
fixed for the 15th and 16th September. Madame Nilsson having 
engagements abroad, but being desirous to carry out her promise to 
benefit this charity, is coming over expressly, and then returns to the 
Continent to fulfil other appointments, Madame Nilsson will be the 
guest of the Mayor and Mrs Gurney Buxton, as also Sir Julius Benedict, 
who volunteered to conduct the concerts. ‘Ihe Mayor has received an 
intimation that their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Priucess of 
Wales will afford the concerts their especial patronage, and the replies 
of the nobility and gentry of the country, promising patronage and 
support, will secure a most brilliant and fashionable assemblage.. The 
Bishop of Norwich has forwarded a cheque for £10 in furtherance of 
the object.—Norfolk Chronicle, July 25. 

Ilma di Muska is at Vienna. 

Pauline Lucca is at Lausanne. 

Mr Henry W. Goodban has gone to Switzerland. 

Mad. Galli-Marié (the original Mignon) is, we regret to learn, 
seriously indisposed. 

Madame Christine Nilsson, with her hustand, M. Rouzaud, left 
England for Paris on Sunday night. 

Mad. Jules Janin has bequeathed the library of her late husband to 
the French Institute, of which he was a member. 

Mdme Patey has quite recovered from her late serious illness, and 
is enjoying, with her husband, the beautiful air and lovely scenery of 
Devonshire. 

The Leeds Musical Festival commences on October 14, and will last 
four days. Sir Michael Costa will act as conductor, and the band and 
chorus numbers 350 performers 

Miss Edith Wynne is engaged for the Royal Eisteddfod, which takes 
place at Bangor during the present month. Miss Edith Wynne will 
also sing at the Gloucester and Liverpool Festivals, 

An edition of the late Mr Sheridan Knowles’s works has been printed 
for private circulation at the expense of Mr M‘Henry. Some of the 
pieces included are scarce, and some are printed for the first time. 

Mdlle Singelli, Mr Mapleson’s youngest and not least attractive 
prima donna, is engaged to accompany him in his provincial tour. If 
Mr Mapleson lets this lady go, he is not the’impresario for which we 
take him. 

The trio in F major, by Gernsheim, one of the most promising com- 
posers of “ young Germany,” is constructed after the most approvid 
classic models, ‘The plan of each of its four movements is clear and 
symmetrical,—Dr Bunce. 

We understand that the English Opera Company, which has been 
recently giving performances at the Crystal Palace, with Misses 
Rose Hersee and Blanche Cole as prime donne, have engaged to make 
an autumn tour in the country. Not half enough is heard of Miss 
Rose Hersee. It is little known what a musical treasure we possess in 
that young lady. 

Miss Edith Wynne (“Eos Cymrw”—the ‘‘ Welsh Nightingale ”— 
as she is metaphorically styled by her admiring compatriots), was pre- 
sented, at the last conversazione of the London and Welsh Choral Union, 
with a handsome testimonial to her artistic and private worth, in the 
shape of a diamond bracelet. Among the speakers on the occasion were 
Sir Watkin Williams Wynne, Messrs Brivley Richards and John 
Thomas. Miss Edith Wynne is engaged to sing at the Royal Eistedd- 
fod, held at Bangor, next month, and also at the Gloucester and Liver- 
pool Festivals.— Graphic. 

A gentleman had occasion to call on the Rev. Dominie Thomas 
Campbell when he was at Glasgow. “Is the Dominie in ?” he inquired 
of a portly dame who opened the door. “He’s in the yaird, sooper- 
intendin’ Sauners the carpenter. Ye can see him the noo if you 
business is vera precise.” The gentleman walked through the door 
pointed out to him into the yard, where he beheld a carpenter briskly 
planing away to the air of ‘‘ Maggie Lauder,” and the Dominie standing 
by. Unwilling to intrude on their conversation, he stepped, unseen, 
behind a watercask, and heard: “Sauners!” No answer from the 
carpenter, “Sauners,I say! Can ye no hear me?” ‘‘ Yes, minister, 
I hear ye. What’s your wall ?” “ Can ye no whistle some mair solem» 
and godly tune while ye’re at ye’re work?” “ A-weel, minister, if it 
be your wull I'll e’en do it.” Upon which he changed the air to the 
“ Dead March in Saul,” greatly to the hindrance of the planing. The 
Dominie looked on for some minutes in silence, and then said, “ Sauners, 
I hae another word to say till ye. Did the gudewife hire ye by the 
day’s darg or by the job?” “ ‘I'he day’s darg was our agreeing, maister. 
“ Then, on the whole, Sauners, I think ye may just as well gie back to 
whistling ‘Bonnie Maggie Lauder.’” 
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“The enjoyment at Cove regatta was completely marred by a very 
deplorable accident. One of the competitions which took place was 
that known asa “duck-hunt,” Mr John Muir Wood, son of Mr Muir 
Wood, the esteemed musicseller of Glasgow, acting as the “ duck.” 
Either during the contest, or after it—the Hvening Citizen informs us— 
the young gentleman attempted to dive under the tug (which was 
employed as the commodore’s barge), from her paddlebox ; and in doing 
so he must either have struck his head against the keel, or else have 
been caught by the seaweed under water, for he never rose again, 
His body has not yet been recovered. Mr Wood had taken a great 
interest in getting up the regatta, and was acting as secretary in con- 
nection with it. ‘he circumstance that yesterday was the unfortunate 
young gentleman’s nineteenth birthday adds a melancholy interest to 
the occurrence. The accident put a stop to the sports, and cast quite a 
gloom over the neighbourhood. 

Doctor Hans von Biilow comes back to us in October, he is, we 
understand, engaged by Mr Arthur Chappell for several Monday 
Popular Concerts before Christmas, Mdlle Marie Krebs will probably 
appear at St, James’s Hall early in 1875. Madame Annette Essipoff 
does not return to England until April—too late for these unique and 
admirable entertainments, ‘Thus, in the absence of Madame Schumann 
and Madame Arabella Goddard (who has taken her final leave of the 
English public) we shall have for the most part to look with decorous 
reverence on black-tailed coats and ‘‘opera-hats,” It is difficult to 
understand why so enterprising a director as Mr Chappell allowed a 
pianist like Madame E-sipoff to slip through his hands.—All the chief 
Italian Opera singers have taken, or are taking their departure. — 
Madame Patti goes to Dieppe for a month, but will return in time for 
the Liverpool Festiva!, where, for the modest sum of £800, she is to 
sing on two days—but, as we are informed, not in the oratorio (The 
Light of the World), by our gifted compatriot, Arthur Sullivan, Surely 
this might have been undertaken, even by Madame Patti, who sang so 
finely in Sir Michael Costa’s Naaman. Sir Michael Costa, however, 
though a naturalized Englishman, is by birth an Italian; let us hope 
that this may not be the reason, Mdile Albani is also to sing at the 
Liverpool Festival ; and, if our information be correct, she is only to 
obtain £400 for her services. Poor thing ! 








Adbertisements. 





THE VOICH & SINGING 
BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s, 
London : Dowoaw Davison & Co., 244, Recent Street, W. 
‘‘ The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conventional 
trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident soundness 


of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a manual of 
vocal instruction,”"—Daily News, 





DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat. 


P , ° ° 
R. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat, It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as itstrengthens 
the vocal organs, It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty for the throat and 
voice, Dr. Lewis of Basingstoke says he finds them most efficacious, and in Dr, 
Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine (Longman & Co.), they are strongly 
recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the greatest vocalists and 
orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter of a century. ‘Testi- 
monials from atti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d, and 2s, 9d. 
by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and the Colonies. 


THE ART OF SINGING, 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 


‘ By T. A. WALLWORTH. 
method as used by the Author for his pupils in the Royal Academy of Music, and 
upon which he has cultivated t A via 
Vollesia, endotnn. ~ hI ge of Miss Lucy Franklein, Mdlle Alwina 
Full Music size, price 7s, 
London: Hammonp & Co, (late JuLLien), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 86, Wimpole Street, 











MIGNON. 


Opera, in Three Acts, 


AMBROISE THOMAS. 


The Opera complete, for Voice and Piano, with 
Italian and French words, net 20s. 


The Opera complete, for Fiano Solo, net 12s. 





All the following Songs, Duets, &c., can be obtained at 
HALF the marked prices, either with Italian or with 
French Words :— 


1. STANZE (Basso) —“‘ Fuggitivo e tremante ” 
2. ARIA (Tenore)—“ Si, solingo ognor pel mondo” 
38. ROMANZA (Mezzo Soprano)—“ Non conosci il bel 
SURE ons as eee ase ont eee ese 
4, DUETTO (Mezzo Soprano e ‘Tenore)—“ Leggiadre 
Tondiuelle” ... ose oe ee dea be 
5. TRIO—* Riconoscente amore, se nel cor” ... e 
6. STROFE (Soprano) —“ Chi m’ama or venga meco” 
7. MADRIGALE—“ Bella Diva, per pieta” ... — 
8, DUETTO (Soprano e Tenore)—‘ Non darti alcun 
nsier’’ ies eee see eve sat eae 
9, VALZA DEL DUETTO—* Gai complimenti, plausi 
e sospir” ns oe exe axe | mee eee 
10, STIRIANA (Mezzo Soprano)—-“Io conosco un 
garzoncel” ... sea ihe me oes 
11. MELODIA (Tenore)—“ Addio Mignon fa core” .. 
12, RECIT. (Cantabile) (Mezzo Soprano)—‘“ Ella e la 
resso a lui” .., Xe see aan aa eee 
13. DUETLO (Mezzo Soprano e Basso)—“Sofferto hai 
tu? conosci il duol?” ... hag wae eee 
14. POLACCA (Soprano)—“ Io son ‘Titania la bionda” 
15, CORO—“ Or--sii sciogliam le vele” ... as 
16. NINNA-NANNA (Basso)—* Del suo cor calmai le 
ene” ... ee ae ee ose cool « eee 
17, ROMANZA (Tenore)—“ Ah non crede a l’afflitta nel 
vergin suo candore”’... aa _ exe ove 
18. DUETTO (Mezzo Soprano e ‘Tenore)—“ Ah! son 
felice! io son rapita ” re ese a ese 
19. PREGHIERA (Mezzo Soprano)—“ O vergin Maria 
il Signore sta conte” ... aed <a eee one 
20, FORLANA (Soprano)—“ Finche resti al prato un fior” 
21. ARIA (Soprano)—“ A meraviglia, a meraviglia” ... 
22. RONDO GAVOTTA (Mezzo Soprano)—‘In veder 
l’amata stanza d’alle ” oss ot ghelL see 


aA Pen QV FF AMM TO ON AQ oo ShaMT a awe 
ec ecco eo ce 8S Coo eo eo frOeolUCOCOCUC OCOMHRCOCSOlCUCODUlUCOCO™ 





N.B.—All the above Songs are published in different Keys, to suit all Voices. 





All the above Songs are also published with French Words, 





LONDON : 


DUNCAN DAVISON &CO.,, 
244, REGENT STREET, W. 





Arrangements for the Pianoforte of the above Opera, by the best 
Composers, can be obtained from the Publishers, 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA 


COVENT GARDEN, 


GOMES’ OPERA, 


“Tl Guarany,” 


PERFORMED FOR THE 41x TIME 
IN ENGLAND, 


THURSDAY, MAY 7tu. 


The whole of the Music of this popular Opera 


can now be had in Single Numbers. 


_ VOCAL SCORE, COMPLETE, 21s. 





Various Pianoforte Arrangements by Celebrated 
Composers may be had. 





BOOKS OF AIRS ARRANGED BY 
W. HUTCHINS CALLCOTT. 


SOL 6 
In Two Books, each. a: ‘6s. 





LONDON: 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. 





THE MUSIC 


FROM 


OFFENBACH'S 


NEW OPERA BOUFFE, 


LA JOLIE 
PARFUMEUSE, 


AS PERFORMED AT THE 


ALHAMBRA THEATRE. 





LONDON : 


BOOSEY & CO, 
295, REGENT STREET. 
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SYDNEY SMITIPS 


FOUR 


NEW PIECES 


LA FILLE DU REGIMENT. 


FANTASIA ON DONIZETTIS OPERA. 
Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 


WEBER'S CONCERT-STUCK. 


PARAPHRASE. 
Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 


ADIEU! 


MELODIE. 
Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 


~ BOLERO. 


Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 








SYDNEY SMITH’S 
Fou Hew Pianoforte Ducts. 


I LOMBARDI. Fantasia on Verdi's Opera 
IL BARBIERE. Fantasia on Rossini’s Opera 
BARCAROLLE ii i wid 
FETE MILITAIRE ... 


an & & 
oo oc oF 





———===—= —S=———— 


LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 
HANOVER SQUARE. 





CHAPPELL & C0.’S 
PEOPLES 


HARMONIUM 


SOLID DARK OAK CASE. 


ALEXANDRE. 
Price FOUR GUINEAS. 


a 



















AWG 
Automatic Swell, price 5 Guineas. 





Or with FIVE OCTAVES and 
Wii} i q 





re 
_ ohhh SEES . 





; - Bs 
Compass, 4 Octaves, Ee to é 
F —— 








This Harmonium has been designed expressly to meet the frequent demands 
made for a small Instrument of good quality of tone, and at a price within the 
reach of all. By the aid of newly invented machinery, and the com! re- 
sources of Messrs. ALEXANpre’s large manufactory, CuaPPELL & Co. can now 
offer the above marvel of cheapness, elegance, and good quality of tone, for Four 
Guineas. It will be found invaluable for small Class Room, Cottage, or Library. 
As a musical cadeau it will be appreciated both for its sweet tone and pleasing 


appearance. 











Also, with Celeste Stop, One Row and a-half of Vibrators, 


Price FIVE GUINEAS. 
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CHAPPELL & CO,, 
50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
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DEDICATED TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
Mi: W. BAL EE @ 


NEW GRAND OPERA, 


IL TADLISMANO. 


The Original English Libretto by ARTHUR MATTHISON. 
Italian Translation by Signor G. ZAFFIRA. 














PERFORMED WITH TRIUMPHANT SUCCESS AT HER MAJESTY’S OPERA. 








Complete, with Portrait, Pro- em, and Memoir 2ls. 


VOCAL MUSIC. 


) g 
Edith’s Prayer (Placida Notte) e si )| Weary hours (Ahi che tedio che languor) Duet 
Sung by Madame Cunistine Nitsson (orig ginal key). adapted from the Chorus of Ladies 4 
Ditto (in C and B flat) Beneath a portal (La guerra appena) Romance of 
Golden Lovelocks (Folto Chioma, Duet, Tenor and Bass) Navarre ... 
The Rose Song (Candido fiore) ae i Sung by Malle Marie Roz (original key} 
Sung by Signor CAMPANINI (original key). | Ditto (in E flat) ; ‘ 
Ditto (in A flat and B flat) ... we se ™ 0 | The Lady Eveline (Canzone a Evelina) : 
I love the sky (Mi piace un cielo) ... ins ips 0 Sung by Madame Curistive Nitsson (original key). 
Sung by Signor CATALANI. | Ditto (in + ee tee oo 
Song of Nectabanus (original key). » Keer the Ring (Quest? annel). Duet A 
Ditto (in C) see ‘ Sung by Madame CuristinE Nitsson and Signor CAMPAMINI. 
Oh! who shall sing the rapture (Oh! chi a’ amor, | Ditto, for Drawing-Room performance ™ ne 
fuo mai) .. ; 0 Why Sweetheart (Caro perché si dolente). Trio ... 
Seng by Signor Rora (exig’ in nal key. ) | Sung b: Mdme CuristinE NitssoN, Mdlle Marie Roze and Signor Rota, 
Ditto (in F) ... 0 Crus ers’ March. ... press 3 
Monarch supreme (§ (Sommo Signore), Prayer and War A Song to Merrie England (Cantiam dell’ Inghilterra), 
Song (L’ arco tendete) . ne a 0 Part-Song, S.A.T. and B. 
Sung by Signor Rora (original key). Ditto, Glee for male voices, arranged by G. A. 
The War Song, Separate, in lower key ... zs 0 Macfarren oe 
On balmy wing (A te coll’ aurea sera)... .- 4 O Radiant Splendours (Nella dolee trepidanza) 


Sung by Signor Campanrnt (original key). Sung by Madame Curistine Nitsson (original key). 


Ditto (in B flat) an ne iol ves .. 4 0| Ditto (in B flat) ove are a3 vee eee 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
The Rose Song... = ... Wilhelm Kuhe 0 | Edith ereee o med E. L, Hime 
Ditto es aan si ve E. L. Hime 0 Fantasia ... ad me ... Madame Oury 
First Fantasia... oe ... Wilhelm Kuhe 0| Fantasia ... os an Edouard Ronville 
Second ditto ae dine ahi Ditto 0 Fantasia ... ... G, A, Osborne 
Fantasia ... = a : E. L. Hime 0 The Crusaders’ March. For Two Performers. 
War Song ... ‘ot ei ‘Brinley Richards 0! Sir Julius Benedict 


DANCE MUSIC. 
The Talisman Waltz, C. Godfrey, 4s. | The Talisman Galop, C. Godfrey, 4s. | The Talisman Quadrille, C. Godfrey, 4s. 


ne -ROCHARD’S EASY PIECES. 
Beneath a portal... * ... 2 0) The Rose Song wis ee ix 3 @ 
Radiant splendours ... uses 2 O| The Crusader’s March . 2 0 
Ladies’ Chorus and War Song ie o oe 2 O| ) | Golden Love-locks and Oh! who shall sing the rapture 2 0 
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